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religion. We have never agreed with these good people, 
because no one can be made religious by compulsion, 
and the effort to force God into the thoughts of men has, 
so far as our own experience goes, never succeeded. We 
remember no case in which the man of the street has ever 
referred to this inscription without some jocular ex- 
pression of contempt. It does not increase reverence 
or make men believe more mightily in God to see his name 
stamped upon coins which, in the case of the silver dollar, 
were notoriously not worth their face value. ‘‘In God 
we trust for the other fifty cents’? was an expression 
heard on all sides when the scheme went into effect. 
Men cannot be made religious by act of Congress. Ad- 
vertising God in this way produces on many devout 
people an effect similar to that. of the scripture texts 
which in some places, painted upon rocks, deface the 
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scenery. When a man reads, in some beautiful spot, 
‘‘Prepare to meet thy God,” he is tempted to profanity. 


ad 


THERE is a kind of journalism which is so obnoxious to 
thoughtful people that the wonder is how any intelligent 
editor can for a moment think it has merit of any kind. 
The Daily Flying Eagle, we will say, gives advice to some 
legislature or to some official, or what not. The advice 
is good enough, such as anyone might’ give, and 
the course of conduct pointed out is desirable, such as 
would occur to all intelligent persons. Very soon the 
thing that somebody was advised to do is done, as it would 
have been if the advice had not been given. Then the 
Daily Flying Eagle prints with headlines the assertion that 
its advice has been ‘taken, and reports the terms in which 
the advice was given, in order to prove to the world that 
this journal has great influence with the powers that be, 
and is a force to be reckoned with: After many years of 
experience in reading such nonsensical boasts, we are 
fully convinced that they not only fail to impress the pub- 
lic, but that they reduce the influence of sucha journal, 
sometimes to the extent of making it a laughing stock: 
Kipling’s story of ‘‘When the Butterfly stamped,” 
the walls came down, is a good illustration of this futile 
journalism. 

wt 


WE have received clippings from papers published in 
Pittsburg, Pa., which indicate that a belated theologian 
has attempted to revive and cause to be enforced the 
law against blasphemy .which now stands upon the stat- 
ute books of Pennsylvania. He would not only punish, 
with all the penalties provided by the law, those who are 
guilty of public profanity, but would also arraign before 
the courts and punish Unitarians and others who, as he 
says, attack the divinity of Christ. Rev. Thomas Clay- 
ton, one of the Unitarian ministers in Pittsburg, very 
properly replies that this charge does not apply to Uni- 
tarians, because they believe in the divinity of all men. 
When Edward Everett was governor of Massachusetts, 
about seventy years ago, it was proposed to indict Dr. 
Noyes of the Cambridge Divinity School because he 
denied that the so-called Messianic prophecies had any 
direct and intentional relation to Jesus. It would be an 
excellent advertisement for Unitarianism if some grand 
jury could be induced to bring in a bill against some of 
our leading men, like Hale; Hall, Collyer, or Slicer, in- 
dicting them for blasphemy. In all probability, however, 
the crown of martyrdom would not be accorded to any 
of them because, long before a verdict was reached, the 
tragedy would become a farce. 


a 


Ir has been with us a favorite thought for many years 
that the money expended in war or preparation for war, 


and in training men to fight, might better be expended. 


in the opening up of the country to profitable enter- 
prises of every kind. ‘There is a demand for energy and 
work for it to do in the development of natural resources 
of every kind. Mines, harbors, deserts, rivers, and 
canals need to be built, improved, dug, or developed in 
every part of the country. Not only is there room and 
opportunity for the profitable application of energy 
in these many ways, but also opportunity to indulge the 
spirit of the fighting man to any extent. Over against 
every improvement stands some selfish interest in oppo- 
sition. There is room for both railroads’ and water- 
ways, and it is for the advantage of the country to have 
both; but we cannot have both fully developed without 
fighting, and, the sooner the fight comes, the better. 
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Let us get fairly at the work of internal development 
and improvement, and we shall find work to absorb all 
the wayward energies of youth and ‘all the fighting 
capacities of manhood. The results will be, not blood- 
shed and desolation, buts peace, prosperity, and happi- 


ness. 
& 


WE get. ‘nw and then from friends in the South assur- 
-ances that, while our references to the racial problem in 
‘that part of the countty spring out of good motives, they are 
commonly based upon total ignorance of the subject. 
Now, while we do not have that kind of knowledge which 
would come from living ina district where the blacks, 
in proportion to the whites, are seven to one, we read with 
sympathy whatever our friends in the South have to say, 
and get no information which works in.us a change of 
belief. Of course, we can understand that Southern 
people who do not sympathize with their ideas are irri- 
tated-when bands of good people from the North travel 
through the South on missionary errands. They resent 
the condescension and feel very much as we should, no 
doubt, if a similar band’ of good people from the South 
should make a tour of our Northern States, with a view of 
improving our condition. But, whenever we have talked 
with Southern people, we have not found that they had 
more knowledge of the North than we had of the South. 


Thanksgiving. 


In Massachusetts Fast Day long since dropped out of 
the caleridar because the spirit of it had departed, and 
under & call to fasting.and prayer the day was devoted, 
for the most part, to festivities which were not akin to 
the. devout exercises to which all people were invited 
‘by the governor. Lent has to some extent taken the 
‘place of the colonial Fast Day, but in most communities 
where it is observed, outside of the hierarchical churches, 
it does not provoke the penitential mood of the ancient 
Fast Day. Even Good Friday, if made a‘holy day,—that 
is, aday when all secular work is laid aside,—would soon 
degenerate from a holy day to a holiday. 

All that sayes the New England Thanksgiving and 
causes it to extend its influence into other parts of the 
Union is the fact that, like Christmas, it is a family 
festival, a day for good cheer, for merrymaking, for all 
cheerful approaches toward the thought of religion and 
the worship of God. The observance of Fast Day was 
given up in part because the early uses of both Fast Day 
and Thanksgiving were abandoned. When we read the 
ancient records of colonial life and the early days of 
the republic, we discover that it was customary for 
ministers to treat on these days subjects which were 
called secular, and which many ministers did not con- 
sider suitable for treatment on Sunday. Innumerable 
sermons were preached on these two days concerning 
politics, national policies, war and peace, temperance, 
slavery, and other social problems. 

There is much more freedom in the pulpit to-day than 
there was a hundred years ago.: The distinction between 
sacred and secular affairs is less sharply marked than 
formerly, and many things that the parson a hundred 
years ago never thought of bringing into the pulpit on 
the ‘‘Holy Sabbath” are to-day frequently discussed. 
The pulpit was popularly known, in the old time, as the 
coward’s castle, because the deliverances of the minis- 
ters could not be contradicted in the place where he spoke. 
For that reason he was hedged about with restrictions 
which no longer exist, and found a welcome outlet ‘on 
the secular days when he was not speaking as the mouth- 
piece of a creed. 
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All public and concerted observances of the day are, 
therefore, gradually passing away, and with them, we 
are{sorry to believe, there is going some of the attrac- 
_ tion which drew the family together. When the First 
Church in Salem, a hundred years ago, sent delegates 
to the newly organized church in Marietta, Ohio, be- 
cause it was on the frontier line and represented the 
uttermost line of ecclesiastical fellowship, it was compara- 
tively easy to summon all the members of the family 
to the ancestral home. Most of them had not travelled 
so far away as not to be able to get home without too 
much expenditure of time and money, and the event was 
important enough to stand forth in the chronicle of the 
year among its chief adventures. 

We are often told that the marriage tie is becoming 
weak, and the sentiment of the family dying out, and 
yet the reading of ancient records gives us no such 
impression. In colonial days family feuds were many, 
were bitter, were far-reaching, and in not a few cases 
they interfered with the proper observance of Thanks- 
giving, in the days when Christmas was not even thought 
of. With the widening of knowledge and sympathy 
there has come a social culture which makes trivial 
affairs and irritations less important than they were in 
old times. The family tie may be less important as a 
matter of clanship, but we believe the family friendship 
was never so warm and deep, on the whole, as it is to-day. 
Family reunions too large for Thanksgiving Day are 
_ becoming popular and are making prominent in a new 
way the sentiment which binds the family together. 

We have many times protested against every form 
of charity which tends to destroy the family feeling and 
tempts the poor, especially the children in families that 
are not prosperous, to accept a feast given in public 
because it is better and more abundant than the Thanks- 
giving or Christmas dinner provided at home. The effect 
of these feasts which tempt the poor away from their 
homes, where a moderate spread might be glorified by 
the home feeling, is of the same kind as that produced 
by the panem et circenses (bread and the circus) given 
to the people by the Roman government. But whatever 
can be done by friendship and sympathy to make the 
home circle more attractive and the feast of Thanksgiving 
Day more abundant is not only desirable for the sake 
of those who receive gifts, but also for the sake of those 
who, out of good feeling and brotherly love, make out 
their own prosperity a present to their less fortunate 
neighbors. , 


The Layman’s Duty to His Minister. 


**A conference of ministers and women!” ‘‘A church 
full of women!” We let pass the evident slur of the first 
exclamation, as if ministers were a sort of not yet quite 
extinct animal, that would soon be preserved in alcohol 
in a bottle, and put into a museum of natural history. 
But where, indeed, is the lay man in our religious con- 
ferences, and, too often, in our regular Sunday services? 
Has he any religious duty to society, to his church, to 
his minister? 

In many cases, we know very well, the layman has 
given up the old habit of church-going. He is at home 
reading his Sunday newspaper,—that alarming sixty- 
four or seventy-eight paged sheet, whose leaves, like 
those in Vallombrosa, strew the floor of his den or 
library, while its reader lays the flattering unction to 
his soul, that the Sunday paper probably contains as 
much good moral pabulum as his minister would pro- 
vide from the pulpit. Or he is off automobiling—the 
other day it was bicycling—or playing golf, with the mild 
excuse to his wife and his neighbor that he is so busy 
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the rest of the week, and, well, the Sabbath was made 
for man. Very soon, we suppose, a minister will be 
expected to preach graceful sermonettes, ten minutes 
long, while the machine waits at the door, preparatory 
to its twenty or fifty mile spin. 

This is certainly a change from days which we dis- 
tinctly remember, when a pillar of a certain Unita- 
rian communion told his children, accompanied by 
his own admirable example, that one should no more 
think of not going to church for the regular services 
(with probably Sunday-school thrown in) than he would 
think of omitting one of his regular three meals. The 
new order is the natural outgrowth of the popular notion 
of making life as easy and pleasant as can possibly be 
done, with a good time for everybody all the time. 
The hard things, including church-going, can pos- 
sibly be skipped. It may be that the layman has 
certain vague compunctions of conscience on the. sub- 
ject. Thus we recall that one who had himself run away 
from church one fine Sunday morning, met upon a breezy 
hill-top a member of a notorious orthodox family who 
had also cut loose from attendance upon the sanct- 
uary. Upon being gently questioned, with a humorous 
intent, upon the subject, the father of two growing boys 
said rather sheepishly: ‘‘Yes, I know I ought to go. I 
mean to gosome time. I want my children to go; but’’— 
There were worlds of significance, of a breaking away 
from old ideals, in that unfinished sentence. 

The layman’s duty, then, to his minister, if he pre- 
tends to care for the religion which that church repre- 


‘sents, certainly involves his regular attendance at its 


services, and his listening with as good a mind as he is 
able to bring to the preaching. Even if that preaching 
is not very brilliant, it is probably up to the level of the 
average layman’s accomplishment. And if all else fails, 
as George Herbert says, ‘‘God takes a text, and preacheth 
patience,’”—a somewhat unfashionable virtue nowa- 
days, but one still not wholly unnecessary. Or even 
if that preaching be not quite to his mind, with ideas 
that do not always chime with his own, is a minister, then, 
to be the mere echo of the pews? Is he not in his place 
to lead men’s thought to higher levels, which his clearer 
eyes have seen? Unless it be true, as we once heard, 
that ‘‘a minister has no right to preach against the pockets 
of the pews,’’—which would certainly lead to a clergy 
bound and gagged,—the layman might well agree with 
Thoreau, that perhaps we should applaud the things 
with which we disagree, as it is more often those that set 
us thinking. Or again, even if the preaching is some- 
times over the heads of the parishioners, it will perhaps 
be enough if we cari see standing in the pulpit one who, 
like Moses, has been face to face with the Eternal, and so, 
coming down from the mount of vision, with shining 
countenance, can give us a new idea of holiness. 

Of course, too, the layman should sustain the preach- 
ing with as much generosity as possible, perhaps with a 
little more! In the older days, one was expected to 
give a tenth of his income for the support of the church. 
It was not a bad, or, everything considered, a specially 
unfair division of one’s wealth. Thus we have known in 
the past those who in our Unitarian household of faith 
went without new carpets for their houses,—and often the 
old were pretty shabby,—and brushed up their old clothes 
for another year’s wearing, that their subscription to 
the church might be ample. ‘Too often to-day the 
support of the church might fairly be called a branch of 
eschatology, as it is veritably one of the last things. 

In country towns and villages there is danger that the 
layman shall come to think of his minister as some one 
who, besides doing his religious work for him, as a new 
sort of labor-saving machine, shall frequently come into 
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his store, sit upon a flour barrel, and discourse with 
him on beeves and bullocks. Undoubtedly a minister 
should know his people, for only in that way can he get 
at their minds, find out what they are thinking about, 
and what they need. But a minister who is to be the 
power of God in this world may well have other business 
than chatting pleasantly about the weather or the do- 
mestic affairs of his parishioners, and in this work the 
layman should meet him half way. Dr. Gordon said, a 
few Sundays ago, in commenting upon the enterprising 
lady who is going the rounds of the churches to dis- 
cover whether the clergymen and all the deacons will 
immediately rush down the aisles to shake hands with 
her, ‘‘If this is what people want when they come to 
church, to be tapped on the shoulder and be smiled at, 
then in the name of heaven let us pull down our churches, 
and do something that has some touch of respectability 
in it!” For assuredly the church is not for sociability, 
nor for worldly advancement. It is, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so happily called it, ‘‘a society for the promotion 
of goodness,’ where we can learn how to grow in grace 
and peace. ‘he layman has some duty to his minister, 
who is trying to bring in the blessed reign in that par- 
ticular village, town, or city; 2.e., to hold up his hands, 
as did Aaron and Hur the hands of Moses. Also, and 
more especially, it is for him to see that he is himself, 
in all times and places, one of the channels through which 
that gracious stream of life and light can easily flow. 


Current Topics, 


IN approving a plan submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the issuance of $50,000,000 in Panama 
Canal bonds and certificates of indebtedness to the 
amount of $100,000,000 as a means of relieving the finan- 
cial stringency, President Roosevelt at the end of last 
week made a vigorous plea for a ‘‘normal’’ view of the 
situation by the people. Ina letter to Mr. Cortelyou the 
President wrote: ‘‘What is most needed just at present 
is that our citizens should realize how fundamentally 
sound business conditions in this country are, and how 
absurd it is to permit themselves to get into a panic and 
create a stringency by hoarding their savings instead of 
trusting perfectly sound banks. There is no particle of 
risk involved in letting business take its natural course, 
and the people can best help themselves and the country 
most by putting back into active circulation the money 
they are hoarding. The banks and trust companies are 
solvent. ‘There is more currency in the country to-day 
than there was a month ago, when the supply was ample. 
Over $55,000,000 has been imported, and the govern- 
ment has deposited another $60,000,000. These are 
facts, and I appeal to the public to co-operate with us in 
restoring normal business conditions.” 


& 


EARLIER in the week President Roosevelt had issued 
a call to the governors of all the States, inviting them 
to meet him at the White House on May 13 of next year 
to ‘‘take account of the natural resources [of the country] 
and to inquire how long they are likely to last.’’ In his 
letter to the various State executives the President an- 
nounces his belief that the ‘‘abundant natural resources 
on which the welfare of this nation rests are becoming de- 
pleted, and in not a few cases are already exhausted.” 
Each of the governors is requested to select three citizens 
to attend him at the conference as assistants. In addi- 
tion, as many members of Congress as possible will take 
part in the deliberations at the White House, and then 
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specific subjects for discussion will be presented by ex- 
perts, each thoroughly familiar with the particular phase 
of the situation with which he is to deal. 


a 


TANGIBLE indications of the efforts of Japanese states- 
men to avert friction with the United States were offered 
at Tokyo on November 16, when it was announeed that 
the Japanese government is placing rigid restriction upon 
emigration to America or the American possessions. 
These restrictions are foreshadowed by the issuance of an 
order by the minister of foreign affairs, limiting to 406 
the number of Japanese laborers who will be permitted 
to enter Hawaii during November and December. The 
government at Tokyo has caused the impression to be 
conveyed to Washington that the advisability of pro- 
hibiting all emigration to the United States and Canada 
for the present is being considered by the imperial ad- 
ministration. ‘This action, it is believed, will be based 
upon the assertion that economic conditions in this coun- 
try are not favorable to immigration. 


ed 


BRITISH organs of public opinion published in the Far 
East are giving expression to an increasing sense of 
irritation against Japanese pretensions to a leading part 
in the future of the Asiatic peoples. The most recent 
text for attacks upon the Japanese by British editors in 
China is a speech made by Count Okuma, in which the 
former leader of the progressive party in Japan declared 
that his country ‘‘would sorely disappoint the people of 
India, as well as ignore the opportunities given it by 
Heaven, if it failed to afford protection to the millions of 
India now oppressed by Europe.” ‘This declaration by 
the influential Japanese, says the Times, the most impor- 
tant English newspaper in North China, reveals “‘the 
cloven hoof and the attitude of a precocious and ill- 
mannered baby among the civilized nations toward a 
country the support of which gave her her present posi- 
tion in the world. We hope that the revelations made by 
Count Okuma will open the eyes of King Edward and his 
countrymen, as the eyes of Britons here were opened 
long ago.” 

ed 


EcHoES of the recent North Sea manceuvres by the 
British Channel fleet, in the London press, show that 
British public opinion has been amply convinced of the 
fallacy of fears that the government has not been main- 
taining the long-established standard of British strate- 
gists which provides that Great Britain’s naval power 
shall surpass the combined naval resources of the two 
next strongest maritime countries. The publication 
of the admiralty’s programme of construction for the 
immediate future has served to augment British pride 
and strengthen British confidence in the ability of the 
country to deal successfully with any problem of offence 
or defence upon the sea that may be presented to it by 
the exigencies of international politics. The chief 
feature of this programme is a continued accession of 
vast fighting machines of the Dreadnought type. Vessels 
of this sort now under construction or projected will give 
Great Britain a squadron of twelve of these latest float-. 
ing fortresses at the end of two years. 


rd 


THE announcement of Great Britain’s military strength 
upon the water was preceded by the declaration at Berlin 
that an outlay of $85,000,000, $15,000,000 more than in 
1907, is estimated for the construction of German naval 
ships in 1908. Germany’s programme for the succeeding 
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years provides for a progressive increase in naval ex- 


penditures until the total of $97,500,000 is reached in. 


1913. That the German naval authorities are determined 
not to be too completely outdone by their British rivals 
in the matter of great battleships is indicated by the 
prediction at Berlin that by 1919 Germany will have 24 
vessels of the Dreadnought type, each vessel to cost 
$9,125,000. In addition, the government, which was re- 
garded as the chief obstacle to the achievement of 
greater results at the recently concluded international 
conference at The Hague, is planning increased activities 
in every branch of naval construction and defence work. 
A similar programme of expansion will be applied to the 
German army. 
wt 


A REMARKABLE demonstration of loyalty to the czar 
was a feature of the opening of the Third Russian Douma 
on November 14. ‘The reading of the speech from the 
throne by Premier Stolypin was interrupted by cheering 
for the emperor, and the national hymn, which begins with 
the words, ‘‘God save the Gzar,”’ was repeatedly sung dur- 
ing the initial session of the Lower House of Parliament. 
It is worth noting that all the elements in the chamber, 
with the exception of the Social-Democrats and two 
or three other minor groups, joined in the spectacular 
expression of patriotism and devotion to the head of the 
State. The Octobrists, with the support of the Con- 
servatives, established their dominance over the Douma 
by electing M. Khomyakoff, an Octobrist, president of 
the house on the first ballot. The address of the house 
to the emperor, as drafted by the Octobrist committee 
otr November 18, declares it to be the intention of Par- 
liament to carry out the emperor’s will as formulated 
in the famous ‘‘October’’ manifesto. 


ws 


NATIONAL confidence in the'integrity of the French 
navy was disturbed by the announcement at Paris, on 
November 16, of a confession by Ensign Ulmo, who was 
atrested at Toulon on October 25 on a charge of being a 
spy. The disgracing of the young French officer, who 
is said to be of Jewish origin, was followed almost imme- 
diately by the recall of Rear-Admiral Seigel, German 
naval attaché at Paris, who is said to have participated 
in Ulmo’s operations. The French minister of marine 
has allowed it to be understood that Ulmo delivered to 
the chief of the German spy service at Brussels documents 
which contained a complete outline of the French plans 
for naval mobilization, and that he furnished the German 
admiralty with a copy of the signal code in use in the 
French army and navy. It is believed that the disclos- 
ure of the ensign’s activity will not result, however, in 
any complications between Germany and France. 


Brevities. 


We are surprised to see that the Inquirer of London 
publishes those astounding forgeries which represent 
Cotton Mather as proposing to waylay the Quakers and 
sell them as slaves at the Barbados. 


During the Civil War some godly people, with a good 
purpose, sent to the hospitals, to be given to the soldiers 
with their soup, crackers on which were stamped re- 
ligious mottoes.. We can personally testify that the re- 
sult was often irreverence and profanity. 


+ It is useless to expect the ordinary employer to give 
places to men and women who have been in prison. 
The only hope for these unfortunates is that by the aid 
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of friends, who know what their temptations are, they 
may have an apprenticeship from which they may grad- 
uate into the ranks of trusted laborers. 


Many of our excellent contemporaries who have slight 
acquaintance with Unitarians and other liberals can- 
not understand how a liberal can admire the good things 
in other churches and, creeds than his own, and still re- 
main a liberal. ‘That is to say, they do not understand 
that which is the very essence of liberality. 


A man who was about to die was visited recently 
by a priest. ‘The sick man declined the last offices of the 
Church, and refused to confess. Afterward, by indi- 
rection, the priest drew out the statement that he was 
sorry for many things he had done, which were specified, 
whereupon the priest hastily performed some ceremonies 
and pronounced absolution ! 


For the Christian Register 
Autumn Friends: 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


The cosmos on my table, 
Pale lavender and white, 
Blooms like a shining fable 
Told in a cloudy night. 
Stray children of lost summers, 
Sweet blossoms of the fall, 
I thank you, tardy comers, 
Dreamers all! 


You fetch me dreams of beauty 
To light the sober hours; 

You whisper of the duty 
Of being like to flowers, 

Of rooting well and growing 
Wherever life has said,— 

Of blossoming and glowing 
’Mid the dead. 


E’en though all round the garden 
There creep the blight of frost, 

And warm hearts seem to harden, 
And faiths of June be lost, 

Your mission is in swelling 
Hope’s trust in beauty’s ends, 

However late, compelling, 
Autumn friends! 


An Old-fashioned Thanksgiving. 


BY KATE STEVENS BINGHAM. 


With the Thanksgiving season now at hand, I recall 
how the day used to be observed many years ago in the 
beautiful village of North Andover, twenty-three miles 
north of Boston. At that time, throughout New Eng- 
land, Thanksgiving Day was regarded as the chief holiday 
of the year, being observed generally with a great 
deal more circumstance than was Christmas, although, 
of course, in quite a different way. My grandfather 
and his brother had been born and always lived near 
the village, being the sixth in descent from John, the 
founder of the family, who came over to this country 
from England in 1640, and was also the founder of 
Cochichewick as the town was first called. Both brothers 
were men of more than ordinary ability and energy, the 


younger of whom built a little red brick mill at one end 


of the ‘‘Great Pond” as the beautiful Cochichewick Lake 
was called, in which’ he started the first manufactory 
in this part of the country, while my grandfather settled 
down upon a farm not far away from the mill. The 
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manufacturer succeeded so well in his business that 
before many years had flown by he not only was able 
to build an addition to his mill, but also to erect a very 
large and elegant mansion on one of the hills with which 
this country place abounds, which soon came to be 
called, owing to its superiority to the other houses in the 
vicinity, the ‘‘Great House.” My grandparents, al- 
though they experienced the usual hardships incidental 
to the life of New England farmers in the last century, 
still dwelt in much comfort and raised a family of seven 
children. 

As Thanksgiving Day drew near, elaborate prepara- 
tions, especially in the culinary departments, were 
made in both households, in anticipation of the coming 
annivetsary; for it was then that the scattered families 
came home for one or more days. ‘The housekeepers of 
both establishments, the aged grandmothers, made, 
among other good things, great numbers of pies of 
every conceivable kind, although, of course, as now, 
mince pies took the lead. My grandfather, the farmer, 
though strictly temperance in other matters, never 
appeared to notice that my grandmother seasoned her 
mince-pie meat with a liberal allowance of good brandy. 

The day before Thanksgiving carriages were kept 
busy in bringing the different members of the two fam- 
ilies from the station, three miles distant, to their child- 
hood’s homes; for street-cars, which in these days are 
encountered almost everywhere, were then unheard 
of in country places, while the dashing automobile, 
which now makes life a burden, was then undreamed 
of even. If snow had fallen, sleighs were substituted 
for carriages ; and how beautiful the snow-covered country, 
dotted with flourishing farms and pleasant-looking farm- 
houses, used to look to our city eyes, and how cheerfully 
the sleigh-bells rang out in the clear, frosty air as we 
dashed along over the frozen country roads! 

It had become the custom for a family tea-party to 
be held in the old farm-house—ancient even at this time, 
for it was one of the oldest houses in the country side— 
the evening before Thanksgiving Day to which all of the 
grown-up members of the family came, and, though no 
furnace nor steam heat was used for warming the old 
mansion, still by means of hard wood piled high in the 
old-fashioned fireplaces, the rooms were rendered warm, 
and made doubly attractive by the great fires glowing 
away in them. A great table was spread in the large, 
roomy kitchen, for the dining-room was not sufficiently 
big enough on these occasions to accommodate all of the 
guests, and literally bent beneath the weight of good 
food, principally the products of the farm; for nearly 
everything in the eating line was home-raised and cooked, 
and, if in other parts of the dwelling where the furnishings 
were of the simplest, luxury was wanting, here at the 
table no more delicately cooked food nor in greater 
abundance could be found or desired anywhere. My 
cousin Rocksie, who assisted in preparing the supper, 
wore a string of very large-sized gold beads around her 
neck, an heirloom which had come down to her from 
her mother,—just such beads, only much larger in 
size, as those which have been the fashion of late. 

After supper all would adjourn to the best room, which, 
on every-day occasions, was kept just so, not an article 
of the old-time furniture ever being moved out of its 
accustomed place,—a very formal, uninviting looking 
apartment. On these annual tea gatherings, however, 
it would present a most cheerful, animated scene, with 
the two aged couples and their children sitting around the 
room, lighted by whale oil lamps, tallow dips, and 
the ruddy flames of the fire, drinking fresh cider, eating 
apples, the young folk counting the seeds to see whether 
their loves loved them or no, and picking the meats out 
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of the shagbark nuts grown on the farm. The manu- 
facturer and his five sons, all of whom had followed in 
their father’s footsteps, would discuss business incidents, 
while the farmer’s sons, both of whom were professional 
men, would talk in quite another strain, especially the 
governor of the far-distant Washington Territory, whose 
tales of adventure and encounters with Indians caused 
all present, especially the young ones, to prick up their 
ears with interest and delight. 

One very cold evening as all were chatting merrily, 
the conversation was suddenly interrupted by a voice, 
in a shrill, childish treble, calling down from the top 
of the narrow, winding stairs, 


the shovel!” The assembled company looked at one 


another in amazement, until my grandmother explained 


that on cold nights, like the present, she was in the 
habit of carrying up the warming-pan, filled with red 
hot coals, and, passing it through the bed between the 
sheets, made the downy couches, feather beds as was 
the custom in those days, warm, so that the children did 
not have to shiver and quake until the bed was heated 
by the warmth of their bodies. Leaving the parlor 
as she spoke, in a few minutes she returned bearing in 
her hands a long wooden handle at the end of which was 
a highly polished brass pan, with a cover, through the 
perforations of which could be both seen and felt the 
glowing coals. This warming-pan now hangs in the 
dining-room, where it looks very ornamental. 

But the great event of this season was the Thanksgiving 
dinner in the ‘‘Great House.” As soon as breakfast 
was over, the families from both households, children 
and all, would don their best attire and sally forth to 
attend the Thanksgiving service held in the pretty Uni- 
tarian church situated in the centre of the village; for 
all of this big family, with scarcely an exception, were 


Unitarians, and had been ever since the movement of © 


liberal Christianity first began in New England. After 
the service and an exchange of greetings with the neigh- 


bors present, all would repair to the ‘‘Great House,” | 
only a few minutes’ walk from the church, where, on 


entering, would be found immense dining-tables set in 
the long hall as well as in the dining-room. As the 
guests frequently numbered close on to an hundred, 
although only the members of the two families partici- 
pated in the feast, many of the names would be dupli- 
cated, so what was my amusement, on one of these 
occasions, to read upon a paper, lying beside my plate, 
the words, ‘‘Kate from Oregon.” 

If the supper eaten in the old farm-house was all 
that an epicure could ask for, the Thanksgiving dinner 
at the ‘‘Great House’’ was, if possible, even better, 
and, like the supper, all the edibles had been prepared 
under the supervision of the aged grandmother of 
the house, assisted by her daughters and the hired help, 
as domestics were termed in those days in the country. 
Huge turkeys, done toa turn and stuffed with chestnuts 
or oysters, graced the top and bottom of the board. 
Chicken pies, roast ducks, and cold sliced ham and tongue 
served as side dishes. Vegetables, such as squash and 
turnip, were mashed and smoothed off evenly in dishes, 
and then sprinkled with dashes of black pepper, while 
cranberry jelly, made into all sorts of fanciful shapes, 
and many varieties of home-made pickles and preserves 
served to give zest to the rest of the food. ‘The stalwart 
sons of the house were kept busy carving the great birds, 
and the ‘‘help” hardly knew which way to turn to 
supply the wants of each guest. Then the pies! The 
eyes of the children grew bigger and bigger as they 
appeared, first, the spicy mince pies, followed by squash, 
apple, lemon, cranberry, custard, and fruit pies. One 


could feel no surprise, in looking ‘round the tables, that — 


‘“‘Grandma, bring up 


, 
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an hundred pies vanished ‘‘like dew before the morning 
sun”’ at these family reunions. 

After such a bountiful repast it was not to be won- 
dered at that the male portion of the party felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to indulge in a lively game of foot- 
ball in the courtyard,—this was, of course, long before 
the game had become the most important part of a 
college curriculum,—or that. the females were obliged 
to take a brisk walk, for health’s sake, in the cold, bracing 
air. 

As the bright coloring faded out of the heavens, and 
dusk came on apace, everybody would return to. the 
“Great House” for the evening. And now would take 
place a very interesting and unique observance, which 
the fertile fancy of the grandfather had instituted many 
years before. As his children had married and in time 
made him a grandfather, they were expected to. bring 


their families home to pass Thanksgiving; but not in- 


frequently it happened that now one child, then, another, 
would be absent from these family reunions. ‘This 
would greatly disappoint and vex the old couple, so the 
grandfather inaugurated the custom of presenting to each 
grandchild who was on hand on Thanksgiving Day, 
a brand-new, crisp, five-dollar bill. This gift wrought 
like a charm in bringing without fail every member 
of the big family to the yearly gathering. ‘The children 


would plan for weeks beforehand just how they in-, 


tended to spend their anticipated money. ‘The farmer 
and his family, although they did not share the gift, 
took much pleasure in watching its bestowal. 

The white-haired, ruddy-cheeked, splendid-looking old 
grandfather would stand in the centre of one of the three 
great parlors, his hands crowded with new bank bills, 


then, beginning with the oldest grandchild, each would . 


walk up to the old gentleman to get his greenback, the 
older ones in a dignified, somewhat conscious manner, 
the little boys prancing along as if going into battle, 
while the babesin arms, their cheeks rosy and eyes glisten- 
ing, would seize hold of the proffered bill so tightly with 
their chubby fists that it was with difficulty taken away 
from them. 

The remainder of the evening would be passed in 
games of old-fashioned euchre; for hearts, five hundred, 
but, above all, bridge, were then games’ that had not 
been invented. It is now many years since . the 
aged grandparents have been laid to rest, and these 
family gatherings have long been memories of the past; 
and, though their numerous descendants still observe 
Thanksgiving Day in their own homes with their im- 
mediate family circle, yet all unite in saying that they 
have never had, and never expect to have again, such 
joyous, full Thanksgiving times as the good old days 
when they spent it with their grand- parents in North 
Andover. 


Although the ‘‘Great House” boasted of far more ele- 


gance and luxury than the more modest dwelling at the 
farm, yet the latter was the place where the children of the 
families loved best to congregate; and what could be 
more attractive than the immense, red barn, which 
joined to the rear part of the farm-house, its lofts fairly 
bursting with fragrant smelling hay, with huge piles of 
apples ready to be made into cider, in one end, and in 
another a pile of Hubbard squashes, while the cows 
standing in their clean-looking racks, quietly eating their 
evening meal or chewing their cuds, gave added interest 
to the place. The old mansion, too! What could. be 
more picturesque, with its steep, gable roof, over. which 
the pliable branches of the old elm-trees, planted by my 
grandfather, gracefully bent as if to protect the com- 
panion of their childhood’s days from the wintry snows 


and blasts! the gnarled, twisted old oak-tree on one. 
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side of the house, in whose crotch was poised a long- pole, 
at the end of which was”*suspended the bucket, with 
beneath it the well! Of it the poet could have truly 
said :— 
“The wide-spreading pond and the mill which stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell, 


The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well,” 


Boston, Mass. 


Benedictions. 


BY REV. J..T. SUNDERLAND. 


Probably most of us ministers conform more or less 
closely to the general practice in other churches of using 
‘‘Benedictions” taken from the Scriptures of our Old or 
New Testament, or from ecclesiastical sources. But 
have we not all at times felt the need of something less 
formal, less archaic, more in harmony: with our best 
thought and feel:ng to-day, more true to reality than 
most. benedictions that we hear, and perhaps use, are? 
There are twovor three scriptural benedictions, which I 
myself use, and use with satisfaction. But besides these 
I find myself almost compelled to employ others. . Among 
them are the following, which perhaps I may be: par- 
doned if I submit to any ministers or others who may be 
interested :— 

1 


‘ O Thou who art over us all for good, give us evermore 
of thy light and thy peace. May such love of Truth and 
Right be in our hearts that we shall joyfully keep’ all 


thy laws. May thy kingdom come and hy, will be done 
on earth as in‘heaven. Amen. 
Er. 


May there be such love of the true and the good in our 
hearts that our prayer shall always be, ‘‘Father, not 
our will, but thine be done”! Lead us, as thy children, 
from truth to larger truth, from love to greater love, from 
service to better service, until the day dawn. Amen. 


LIL: 


. Our Father in heaven, may there be in us all such love 

of Truth, such faith in Right and Justice, such conse- 
cration to Duty, that we shall obey every law that thou 
hast written in our bodies or in our souls. ‘Thus shall we 
be true disciples of Jesus. Thus shall we be true children 
of God. Thus shall the kingdom of heaven come in us 
and through us. Amen. 


IV. 


_ Truth, Love, Duty, Service,—these eternal stars of 
man’s life, may they shine forever in our skies, leading 
us to God and.to all God’s heavens! Amen. 


We 


May the Spirit of Truth illuminate our minds, leading 
us to ever larger and larger truth. May the Spirit of 
Love be in our hearts, leading us to deeper reverence 
toward God and better services to ourfellow-men. ‘Thus 
may our lives become diviner and the world be made a 
little better by our living. Amen. 


Vii 


May we all grow a little each day in the direction of the 
true and the good, in the direction of the divinest life 
we know; and every day may we do something to make 
other hearts lighter and the world better,. So shall we 
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glorify God by our lives, and so shall the kingdom of 
heaven come on earth. Amen. 


i 


VII. 


Hand in hand with God, with Jesus, and with all good 
men and women, may we walk through the world, 
living for truth, for love, for human service. And may 
peace from God be in all our hearts, and abide with us 
forever! Amen. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Harvest Festival. 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Seedtime and harvest have come and gone, and the 
treasures of earth have all been stored away against the 
time of need. The bursting mow and loft, the overflowing 
granary and well-rounded bins and barrels in the cellar, 
all bespeak the bounteousness of mother earth, and the 
beneficence of a kind Providence. How many times, as the 
season progressed, have we grumbled at the wind and the 
weather! It was either too hot or too dry or too wet, 
and never quite to our liking. How impatient we have 
been of results, seeing only the little growth of a day or 
an hour! 

But the great, patient heart of nature was beating 
strong and steady, unmindful of our complaining; and, 
hour by hour, the riches of earth were swelling and burst- 
ing, heading and ripening. 

How ashamed we feel to-day, as we look upon our 
bounteous barns and cellars, of our own shortsightedness 
and lack of faith in the power that never fails! 

It is fitting at such a time that we should have a harvest 
festival, should rejoice and be glad. 

It is also meet that we should return thanks to the 
source of all, for gratitude is the leaven of human life. 

What a joyous scene is the festal board of the harvest 
supper, piled high with the good things that New Eng- 
land housewives know so well how to make, decked with 
goldenrod and purple asters, and bright with apples, 
grapes, and melons. The room has been decorated with 
symbols of Ceres and Pomona, that none might forget, 
in the joyousness of the occasion, its true significance. 

It is a true home scene, and a subject for a great 
painter,—the rustically decorated board and the ruddy 
laughing faces of young and old. 

I do not say that New England country people are 
perfect; but with their sincerity and honesty, their faith 
in God and man, they are a noble type of manhood, and 
one that America will ever be proud of. 

So, amid the clatter of dishes and laugh and jest, you 
may be sure there are more serious thoughts than show 
upon the surface. Deep down in these quiet, reticent 
hearts the faith and love of the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
are stirring, and from each soul rises the sweet incense of 
unspoken prayer. 

Thoughts that lie too deep for utterance are theirs 
as they remember the meagre beginnings and the hard- 
ships of their simple, honest ancestors. 

Narrowness and intolerance and other petty pecadil- 
loes we know these ancestors of ours possessed; but, when 
their virtues have been sifted from the chaff of their small 
sins, we shall find, as Lowell says, that they were the 
wheat of three kingdoms. 

‘Princes may flourish, or princes may fade, 
For a breath can make, as a breath hath made; 
But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied,” 
Hapuey, Mass, 
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He said, ‘‘Enough if Life but give 
Bread, and the worket’s sleep, 

And space for little joys to live, 
Content my heart shall keep.” 


Life gave, but hungry-hearted, he, 
Now waits, unmemoried, fed, 
Knowing, that, answered verily, 
Life gave him stones for bread. 
—Lillian Shuman Dreyfus. 


Biographical Method as applied to the Life of Jesus. 


BY GEORGE L. CARY, LITT.D. 


if 


Since there is no recognized formula for the construc- 
tion of a work of biography, nor any accepted code of 
rules for the guidance of the historiographer, the inquiry 
which we are about to undertake necessitates the prior 


determination of the fundamental principles of bio- ~ 


graphical composition. A biography is the story of the 
life of an individual human being, while history as 
distinguished from biography is the story of the actions 
of aggregates of men. Etymologically, ‘‘biography” 
implies writing, which ‘‘history’’ does not: at the root 
of the latter word lies the simple idea of ‘‘knowledge.”’ 
When Dr. William Henry Furness published his first 
study of the life of Jesus, he styled it neither a ‘‘biogra- 
phy”’ nor a “‘life,’”’ but simply a ‘‘History of Jesus”; and 
Dr. George Benson, an English dissenting minister, about 
a century earlier wrote what he entitled a ‘‘History of 
the Life of Christ.” Although the more inclusive term 
is seldom thus used, nothing but the lack of approving 
custom can be adduced against the propriety of its 
application to the story of an individual life considered 
by itself rather than in its relation to other lives. Bi- 
ography, in its turn, and in spite of the etymological 
limitations of the word, may not improperly be allowed 
all the breadth of application which naturally belongs 
to it as a branch of history; for the biography of an 
individual cannot be altogether separated from the 
history of his time. 

At the foundation of biography thus enlarged in its 
meaning lies the psychological fact that mind comes to the 
knowledge of mind only by the aid. of symbols which 
appeal to the physical senses: The possibility of direct 
and unmediated intercourse between mind and mind is 
a thing inconceivable. We know a man, so far as we do 
know him, only by inference from what we see him do 
or hear him say, or hear others say concerning his, words 
and deeds, or read about him in some written record. 
We write upon the tablets of our minds—Paul’s ‘‘tables 
that are hearts of flesh’ —the biography, more or less 
complete, of every human being with whom we come 
into contact, be it only for a single moment. Biography 
in its narrower sense is essentially the committing to 
writing of our interpretations of human acts. 

‘“Method” implies the deliberate direction of the mind 
in some particular channel. It stands opposed to that 
spontaneous and unreflecting order of thinking which is 
determined by casual suggestion and the association of 
ideas according to their simplest and most evident 
relations. Methodical and systematic thinking is think- 
ing consciously directed toward a specific end. To some 
men, though apparently not to most, this is as natural 
a form of intellectual activity as the discursive and 
aimless wanderings of the undisciplined mind. Were 
not the thinking of many men in all times naturally 
methodical, and these men the generally recognized 
leaders of human thought, there could not have been 
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evolved out of the intellectual experience of the past 
those methods of procedure which have given and are 
still giving to the race its most valuable acquisitions of 
knowledge in every department of nature and life. To 
illustrate this from the method of all methods,—the 
dialectic or logical,—all men reason more or less, though 
some with much greater cogency and constancy than 
others; and it is just because man is a reasoning animal 
that a science and an art of logic are possible. But man, 
as we have already seen, is a biographical animal, taking 
the term ‘‘biography” in its widest sense; and there- 
fore it is that there must be such a thing as biographical 
method,—that is, a best and most rational way of pro- 
ceeding when one has formed the deliberate purpose of 
presenting to the world a true mental picture of some 
man who is deemed worthy of such remembrance. 

Biographical method, considered as an _ essential 
element in the writing of individual history, must recog- 
nize certain fundamental principles, and must include 
certain general rules which are universally applicable to 
such writing, no matter how unlike the men written 
about may have been in almost every circumstance of 
their outward lives. It is hardly necessary to say that 
in the past few biographies have actually been written 
in accordance with any such antecedently determined 
and rigorously constructed method. Most of those 
which date from the Middle Ages are hardly treated too 
severely by Edmund Gosse when he characterizes them 
as ‘“‘tractates in which the possible and the impossible 
were mingled in an inextricable disorder.’ Our defini- 
tion of biography has already suggested what lies at 
the foundation of a complete biographical method; 
namely, the recognition of a psychological meaning 
in all except possibly the simply automatic acts of 
human life. In other words, biographical method, 
both in its root and in its flowering, to be deserving of 
its name, must be a method of psychological exposition. 
This is practically what Taine means when he says 
that the true historian, out of the phenomena which 
he studies, makes a psychology; and it is what Martineau 
suggests when he speaks of ‘‘the pictorial faculty... 
needed by the historian, when, having learned the 
catalogue of a great man’s deeds, he blends these frag- 
ments into an image of his mind.’ Yet biography is 
not, like romance, an air-plant: it has no life except 
as it draws its nourishment from the soil of solid fact. 
Quite as much as the so-called natural sciences it has 
need, first of all, to observe what the outward senses 
report. ‘he order of procedure as a whole may be sum- 
marized thus :— 

The writing of an adequate biography comprises: (a) 
an account of the leading significant facts of the outer 
life of an individual, including historical criticism of the 
testimony upon which they rest; (b) the interpretation 
of these facts as they stand related to the inner life; 
(c) a blending of the whole, by the aid of reasonable 
conjecture when trustworthy direct evidence is lacking, 
into a consistent mental picture of the entire man. 

Under the first head, by facts are to be understood 
words as well as deeds, and also the surrounding related 
conditions of both the physical and the mental life. 
Especially significant are the influences surrounding the 
early years of youth. ‘The historical criticism of testi- 
mony, which can never be overlooked with safety, is so 
much a distinct art that a good critic may be very far 
from being a good biographer: the difference between 
them is like that between the mere herbalist and the 
complete botanist; but the biography which is to endure 
must, at all events, be in harmony with the results of 
sound critical inquiry. 

With the second step the work of the chronicler and 
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the critic is merged in that of the interpreter of events 


in terms of life and thought. Mere facts, whether 
scientific or historical, are worthless except as minister- 
ing to that appetite which thirsts for knowledge of all 
kinds without reference to its uses. We must grant, 
with Henry James, that ‘‘to know is good, or to want 
to know, at any rate, supremely natural’; yet why 
should we care to know what a man did unless we can 
also know why he did it,—what the act meant to him, 
and how it stood related to his inner life? The bludgeon 
of the assassin and the knife of the surgeon may alike 
cause death: we only ask what was the purpose of each, 
and so condemn or excuse the act. Not only do we 
judge men by their deeds, but, as Prof. Bowne neatly 
puts it, ‘‘we also judge deeds by their men,” so that we 
understand neither without the other. Thus we not 
only judge of the character of John Calvin by the way in 
which he hounded Servetus to his death, but we inter- 
pret his proposal that decapitation should be substituted 
for burning, not as a manifestation of the clemency which 
he was never known to exercise, but as proceeding from 
other less worthy but well-understood characteristics 
of the man. It is what a man was that is worth handing 
down to posterity before what he did or suffered; and 
it is because of this fact that Schenkel’s ‘‘Das Charakter- 
bild Jesu” comes nearer to being an adequate repre- 
sentation of the life of Jesus than many a so-called bi- 
ography. 

With the third stage of his work the biographer enters 
on the path of literature. His concern is no longer 
with more or less doubtful details which are to be sub- 
mitted to critical processes: now he must strive to fuse 
his golden store of pure nuggets and refined ingots into 
a consistent mass from which may be cast a statue 
worthy of the admiration of a god. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that biography is simply the orderly 
combination of the products of rigid historical criticism. 
When Benvenuto Cellini was casting his bronze figure 
of Perseus and had in the furnace all the material which 
he had provided for the purpose, his work was in danger 
of complete failure until, as he tells us, he made a virtue 
of necessity and threw into the molten mass many of his 
‘dishes and porringers, which were in number about 
two hundred”’: in like wise the biographer will some- 
times find himself at his wits’ end to bring his work 
to perfection with the material at hand, and must needs 
resort to some unwonted device. Hypothesis and 
conjecture are the biographer’s useful allies at a pinch. 
Considering how much wild guessing there is in the 
world, it is not strange that these terms are so much in 
disrepute. The fact is, however, that the foundations 
of all the sciences, even the most exact, rest upon hy- 
pothesis. No step can be taken toward the understand- 
ing of the unknown without the making of some assump- 
tion. Reasoning from the known to the unknown the 
logician calls it. Itis in this way that we are constantly 
striving to solve the riddles of our daily lives and to 
bring order out of chaos and harmony out of discord. 
Scrutinizing our terms, what is ‘‘hypothesis,” etymo- 
logically, but the putting under of foundations, and what 
is ‘‘conjecture”” but the putting together of things in 
a way to make an harmonious and consistent structure ? 
And we are bound to assume that there is a general 
consistency in the lives of men. This assumption ne- 
cessitates the supplying of missing links; for no more 
in human history than in outward nature do changes 
come per saltum, however otherwise it may sometimes 
seem to the eye of ignorance. In our own lives we 
know that there is essential unity, in spite of so much 
that looks like inconsistency, and so we confidently 
reason from the known to the unknown in the lives of 
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our fellow-men. ‘This consciousness of spiritual kinship, 
even with those with whom we become acquainted only 
through written records, is what justifies the saying 
of Carlyle, that ‘‘biography is by nature the most uni- 
versally profitable, universally pleasant of all things.”’ 

But it is as true that men are different as that they 
are alike; and, if rare Ben Jonson’s dictum is only 
approximately true, that 


“Bookes deserve translators of like coate 
As was the genius wherewith they were wrote,” 


more nearly true is it that a biographer must be of like 
temper with the man of whom he writes,—at least to this 
extent, that he admires the character and sympathizes 
with the thought of the one whose mediator with the 
public he aspires to be. What a recent writer upon 
old English poetry has affirmed of the best of it, that it 
‘Ss characterized by the sense of reality and the instinct 
of reverence,” ought to be true of every biography. 
If Bronson Alcott had reason for saying, as he is al- 
leged to have done, ‘‘I charge T. Carlyle with inhospi- 
tality to my thought,” then the sage of Chelsea would 
have undertaken an unjustifiable work, had he essayed 
to picture the mental life of the Concord dreamer. It 
is a just sentiment which inspires the present. tendency 
to so enlarge the use of the word ‘‘appreciation”’ as to 
make it applicable, as a concrete term, to a biographical 
sketch which seeks to make prominent the distinctive 
and positive values in the life of its subject. 

This brings us to what stands before all method in the 
treatment of the life of Jesus. No one who believes the 
Man of Nazareth to have been either an impostor or a 
deluded visionary has a call to be his biographer. The 
unsparing critic has his legitimate function, but it is to 
prepare the way for the biographer: the former blazes 
the path in which the latter is to walk. I shall assume 
that the ideal biographer whom we now have in mind 
attempts to depict the Carpenter’s Son because his 
heart responds to the feeling that prompted the glowing 
words with which Renan prepares to bring to a close 
what, despite its faults, is the most sympathetic and 
human of all the lives of Jesus yet written: ‘‘This sublime 
person ... may well be called divine ... in the sense 
that he is the one who has helped his fellow-men furthest 
on the way toward the divine.” He who shall again 
take up in earnest the task attempted by the gifted 
Frenchman will need not less of his enthusiasm, but 
somewhat more of that historical sobriety which ever 
places fact before fancy. And, apart from that temper 
of mind and those general literary qualifications which 
so worthy a theme is entitled to demand, the biographer 
of Jesus, however well equipped he may be in other 
directions, is but imperfectly fitted for the execution 
of his task unless he is a competent exegete, skilled in 
searching for the true meaning of those words of the 
Master which are the interpretation of his spirit and 
his life. 

Among the many indications of the extraordinary 
power which has come into the world through the life 
of Jesus, none is more striking than the fact that never 
from the beginning until now have men ceased to dis- 
course with tongue and pen of the earthly life of him who 
planted the fruitful germ of our Christian faith. The 
world is full of biographies of ‘‘Jesus, who is called 
Christ’’; and the end is not yet, for never before in the 
history of Christian literature were so many men of so 
many minds eager to communicate to their fellows their 
interpretation of this unique life. Cardinal Gibbons 
was doubtless within bounds when he said, several years 
ago, that ‘‘the last fifty years have witnessed more 
attempts to portray the person and life of the Redeemer 
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of mankind thanall the other Christian ages put together.’’ 
The artless exaggeration of the evangelist, ‘“And there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which 
if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written,’ may now be reconstructed to read, 
‘The time will come that the libraries of the world shall 
hardly be able to contain all the lives of Jesus that will 
have been written.” I do not know what provision, 
if any, is to be made in the new ‘‘Hall of the Christ” 
at Chautauqua for a library of the lives of him to the 
honor of whose name the building is consecrated; but, 
if such a library should be made at all complete, with 
suitable accommodations and adequate apparatus for 
its use, there would be scant room in the little structure 
for any other purposes to which it may be intended to 
devote it. The nucleus of such a collection would 
fitly be a copy of the gospel memoirs (they cannot prop- 
erly be spoken of as biographies) in their original tongue 
and with a text established according to the canons 
of the best modern criticism. 


I have been speaking only of written and published 


lives of Christ; but besides these there are as many 
unwritten lives as there are disciples who bear his name. 
Out of the gospel tradition, often coming to us through 
devious channels, each one creates with more or less 
distinctness his own Christ; that is to say, his own Jesus, 
thought of as in some sense God’s Anointed. 

But, not to wander too far from our main purpose, 
one thing remains to be said concerning the three con- 
stituent elements of a well-ordered biography, already 
mentioned in their logical order; namely, that they are 
not always and necessarily to be presented in this order. 
A good biography being essentially a work of art, the 
exigencies of artistic production may well demand now 
this and now that arrangement of material. Still, 
as in the more exact sciences, facts come before reasoning, 
so he who would study the life of Jesus exhaustively 
must begin with some leading fact, not necessarily 
with any extended series of facts. So much clay must 
be in hand as the potter can use to-day: to-morrow 
he may need to procure a fresh supply. But it is not 
his material which the artist-biographer offers to his 
readers, but that which is constructed out of the ma- 
terial; and he is not truly a biographer until the third 
and constructive stage of his work is reached, and there 
begins to emerge that consistent, harmonious, unified 
result in which all the preceding laborious effort passes 
out of sight, and no feeling is excited but admiration 
for the artist’s success in producing Pygmalion-like a 
statue which is a living and breathing human being. 
To this end the biographer of Jesus is to take for his 
ruling principle, one never for a moment to be sur- 
rendered to any alien interest, the self-consistency of his 
portraiture. 

We are thinking now of a life which is known to us 
with any degree of distinctness only in the very brief 
period of its culmination just before its final eclipse. 
Its thirty earlier years may well have been subject to 
great changes of thought and purpose; but the con- 
tracted period of the public ministry of Jesus furnishes 
no sufficient room for any striking transformation of his 
character or any radical change in his ideals. The 
several parts of the New Testament, here our only his- 
torical source, may present to us different and incon- 
sistent views, or views open to the most serious question 
either as to their historical justification or their con- 
sistency with the laws of nature. Under such condi- 
tions the present-day biographer is bound, first of all, 
to take counsel with the historical critic and the man 
of science. Our present purpose being not construct- 
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ive of material, but simply directive as to method, and 
the furnishing of even an outline of the life of Jesus 
conformed to prescribed conditions being quite unfeasi- 
ble in this connection, nothing will here be attempted 
in this field beyond the noting of a few important points, 
land-marks we may call them, the brief discussion of 
which will serve to illustrate to some extent what has 
been already set forth concerning our subject. 


Che Pulpit. 


Things Which cannot be Told. 


ta 
a 


» BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D. 


And they held their peace, and told no man in those days any 
of the things which they had seen.—LuKE ix. 36. 


Often there is a deeper spiritual suggestiveness in the 
simple narrative of the Synoptic Gospels than there is in 
the elaborate discourses of the Fourth Gospel or the 
theological arguments of the Pauline Epistles. Whether 
the transfiguration was an objective fact or a subjective 
experience of the disciples, or even a dramatic symbol 
and affirmation of the supremacy of Jesus and his gospel 
over both law and prophecy created by the devout 
mind of a later time, the quickening touch on the per- 
ceptions and the imagination of such sentences as these 
is not lessened: ‘“‘They feared as they entered the cloud,” 
and ‘‘They held their peace, and told no man in those 
days any of the things which they had seen.” As the 
one suggests the fear awakened by a startling and mys- 
terious experience, so the other suggests the reticence 
which is enforced by such an experience. 

Here is a profound note of truth: a wonderful vision, 
a great experience, banishes garrulity. The soul is 
silent before the opening deeps of revelation. It is a 
shallow interpretation which intimates that the only 
significance of these words is that probably they were 
written to explain why no allusion to the transfiguration 
is found in any Christian writings which antedate the 
Gospels. That may be true, indeed, but for the more 
important interests of the spirit it is insignificant. Here 
are three men who are represented as having had an 
astounding experience. They are alone on the moun- 
tain with their Master. As he prays near them, a mar- 
vellous change takes place in him. He becomes radiant 
with an inherent glory. His face shines with an over- 
powering splendor. Even his garments become ‘‘white 
and dazzling.” Simultaneously two men, also glorious 
in appearance, are present who talk with him about the 
exodus which he is about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
They are Moses, the august Hebrew law-giver, and 
Elijah, the great representative of the prophetic order 
and the one on whom popular tradition had fixed as 
the forerunner of the Messiah. While that high and 
mystic discourse goes on, Peter babbles about building 
three tabernacles on the mountain and abiding there. 
Then a cloud overshadows them, and out of it sounds a 
voice, saying, ‘‘This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye 
him.” As the voice ceases, the vision vanishes, and Jesus 
is once more alone with his three disciples. The glory 
has departed, but the impression of it remains; and that 
impression, strange, solemn, awe-compelling, locks their 
lips. 

To those who reflect, it is a familiar truth that the 
strongest emotions cannot easily, often cannot at all, 
be expressed in speech. The lighter joys we can sing: 
the profounder joy subdues us to silence. Our little pains 
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and sorrows easily run into talk: the sorrow which 
overwhelms the soul has no voice. Grief that is garrulous 
is never a perilous grief. Pain that can find vent in 
many words is never deadly. It is the anguish which 
is too great for words that breaks the heart. 

The noblest and most adequate expressions of deep 
emotion are always reflective and studied. They never 
synchronize with the experience. They are the product 
of art interpreting experience. That group of Hebrew 
threnodies called ‘‘Lamentations’” was written, not 
at the time when the destruction of Jerusalem was a 
fresh and poignant experience, but long afterward, 
when the Holy City was a memory. Shakespeare’s 
‘“‘Lear” is the great dramatist’s interpretation of bar- 
baric grief and rage, not the report of a contemporary 
tragedy. Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas,’’ Shelley’s ‘‘Lament for 
Adonais,’’ and Tennyson’s ‘‘In' Memoriam” are all 
expressions of personal bereavement and sorrow, but 
the bereavement and sorrow have already become a 
remembrance. 

In the realms of pure thought it is different. Perfectly 
clear thought is inseparable from expression. Indeed, 
we think in words. One may say, ‘‘I know, but I cannot 
tell now,” for the mind may possess knowledge which 
the brain does not promptly report; but actual thought 
in the mind is a coherent sequence of words. The power 
of expression, then, is intimately related with the inward 
vision. They are simultaneous. If they are not, the 
vision is not clear. 

But there is a realm in which thought and emotion 
blend—when one feels as well as sees truth. Indeed, 
feeling may precede thought, so far, at least, that one 
may have a sense of great meanings in facts or events 
or experiences which the intellect has not yet visualized. 
Here appears the value of symbol and imagery. The 
unutterable thing—unutterable because it is not yet 
wholly and clearly seen by the intellect—is suggested, 
adumbrated, set forth in sublime or beautiful figures 
of speech. There are objects of thought which cannot 
yet be grasped by the mind. Most, if not all, of the 
language which we use to express our sense of God is 
the language of metaphor or symbol. The greatest 
truths dawn upon the soul first in the form of divine 
hints or intimations, and only as one grows in spiritual 
stature is he able. in some measure to comprehend and 
express them. When these intimations come, they do 
not immediately pour into expression: they are too 
vast and vague. The seer is filled with wonder and 
awe. ‘The great thing which he dimly sees is too great 
to be uttered, and, like the disciples on the mount, he 
tells no man ‘‘any of the things which he has seen.” 

Often, also, silence is compelled by the inability of 
those whom he addresses to comprehend his message. 
The figure, luminous to him, is obscure to them. What 
to him is a pillar of fire, lighting his path, is to them 
a pillar of cloud, darkening the way. Hence it is that 
often the prophet is a sad and lonely soul. The great 
vision which comes to him by its very greatness compels 
him to silence. Then, when reflection has clarified his 
mind and the vision has become a message, he must 
utter his message to those who cannot understand. Long 
after he is dead men arrive at his meaning, and then they 
build his monument with expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation which he was never permitted to hear. 

It seems the very tragedy of life that the most glorious 
visions of truth and beauty and the deepest experiences 
of their power cannot immediately be uttered, cannot 
at once be communicated. Yet this is inevitable, since 
human life is a thing of growth and development. One 
must grow in order to see and understand. Every 
spiritual communication is limited by spiritual condition, 
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Jesus was eminent, but not unique, in his experience. 
- That experience is shared, in greater or less measure, 
by every one who follows him. It is shared by every 
one who has a vision not yet granted to his fellows. I 
think that the grace most needed is the grace of patience. 
Time dissolves all mysteries, though it brings other 
which are deeper. The larger the soul, the deeper is 
its descent into the abysses of life, and the higher its 
rise into the firmament of heavenly meaning. ‘‘All 
things come to him,who can wait.’’ To listen, to learn, 
to wait, and then at last to speak, seems the vocation 
of the developing soul. 

Life has its,moments or days of placidity and satis- 
faction; but it has also its periods of storm and unrest, 
of surprise and anguish, of elusive vision and unsatis- 
fied desire. But its goal is God and the ineffable peace 
and joy of life in God. Jesus had his transfiguration, 
but he had also his via dolorosa and his cross. In its 
small way our experience is not unlike his, and it is 
the more tragic to us because we have not, or only im- 
perfectly have, his vision. 

There must be for us here some practical truth, some 
helpful suggestion. I wish to find that and give it to you. 
I am not speaking now of the ordinary course of our 
lives, but of those moments which come to most when 
we are suddenly snatched away from the routine and 
the commonplace. These are moments when the 
usual guides fail us, and the simple truths which are equal 
to the exigencies of daily life and duty seem irrelevant 
and even meaningless. We are like sailors who suddenly 
fling themselves in a strange and uncharted sea, and 
are swept onward by currents the force of which they 
cannot measure. The soul must meet new conditions 
and make a new venture. 
| It may be that we have come into a great and unan- 
ticipated joy, a revelation of beauty, which entrances us. 
We long to. give, itivoice, to share it with others, to 
body the experience in speech which shall transfigure 
the lives around us. But we cannot speak. A bright 
cloud overshadows us, and silence settles upon the soul. 

It may be that we have been plunged into a great 
sorrow. A bereavement has smitten our heart-strings 
with an iron hand. Our life seems cut in two, and the 
worth of it has vanished. In the darkness the relief 
of utterance is denied us. No words come strong enough 
to bear the burden of our pain. A dark cloud over- 
shadows us, and silence settles upon the soul. Though 
so different, these experiences have this in common, that 
in neither can we tell any of the things which we have* 
seen. Then comes the supreme call for patience and 
acquiescence. Then may the soul prove its divine 
unconquerableness. By and by, if we wait, if we do 
not fling ourselves 


“With a blind and heavy crash 
Up against the thick-bossed shield 
Of God’s judgment in the field,” 


we find that we have seen ineffable things. Out of the 
shining mist of our joy or the sombre mist of our pain 
ruth, which we had not known, dawns upon us. Our 
solitude is peopled with the manifoldness of the divine. 
Though we cannot speak, we can learn, not in the plod- 
ding way of the mere gatherer of facts, but by the process 
of spiritual vision. When we have won the new in- 
crement of God’s meaning, when we have distilled 
experience into clear wisdom, then we can speak, and 
our speech bears new life to some other soul. Every 
seeker after truth and reality has his hours of isolating 
experience, when the wonder and terror of life possess 
and oppress him. These are the hours in which he 
learns most of God and the soul of man and the meaning 
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of {the world’s strife and passion and growth. Then 
he begins to see that life is not a hopeless labyrinth of 
cross currents, but that through all 


“One increasing purpose runs,” 


and that ‘‘every man’s life is a plan of God.” 

The vision of this truth brings the perfect reconcile- 
ment. It lays the foundation of an enduring peace. 
In the field of dialectics and by a nimble logic a clever 
mind may seem to prove the philosophy of pessimism 
and quench every cheering light, even ‘‘the light which 
lighteth every man coming  into.the world.” - But in 
the rare moments of supernal ecstacy or agony, in the 
remoteness and silence of a supreme exaltationor a 
supreme sorrow, the soul may have a vision of Jete 
reality, may see through the discord and di les of 
the superficial world, may touch with a thrill whieh can 
never be lost the deep- lying purpose which shapes the 
course of all life and catch a glimpse of 


“The one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


That vision reconciles the soul equally to life and to death. 
The strife and the tumult henceforth are no more. The 
mount of transfiguration compensates for Calvary, and 
Calvary, in its long result, fulfils the promise of the 
transfiguration. The two resolve into one, and the 
victory of the soul over doubt and terror and sin and 
death is achieved. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Good News. 


; CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


Ordination. 


It is announced, under the proper official authority, 
that Dr. Gordon of the Third Church of Boston, familiarly 
called the Old South, is to preach in the Episcopal 
church, called All Souls’ Church, at Winchester, on the 
invitation of its minister, with the approval of Bishop 
Lawrence, the head of the Episcopal Church in Eastern 
Massachusetts. ‘The occasion is historical and suggests 
some reference to the early history of Massachusetts. 

It will be difficult to make laymen understand that 
what the professional people call a ministerial exchange 
should have any great historical importance; but to the 
clergy, of whatever ‘‘denomination,”’ the event has 
interest. 

Practically speaking, there is no joke, of course, in 
saying that the Congregational Order, as established 
by John Cotton and his friends, is the order of the Estab- 
lished Church of New England. In Massachusetts, 
until the amendment of the Constitution in 1831, the 
money of every tax-payer could be used, and was used, 
as far as was necessary, for the First Church, or the 
other Congregational churches of the town where it was 
assessed, unless this tax-payer had sworn off, as the 
phrase was, and had expressed his wish that his share 
might be paid for some other religious service. The 
Article III. in the Constitution of 1780, which provided 
for the maintenance of religion, was in the following 
words :— 

‘“‘The people of this Commonwealth have a right to 
invest their legislature with power to authorize and 
require, the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other 
bodies politic, or religious societies, to make suitable 
provision, at their own expense, for the institution 
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of the public worship .of God and for the support and 
maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, 
religion, and morality, in all cases where such provision 
shall not be made voluntarily. ... 

“And all moneys paid by the subject to the support 
of public worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, 
shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied to the sup- 
port of.the public teacher or teachers of his own religious 
sect or denomination, provided there be any on whose 
instruction he attends; otherwise it may be paid towards 
the support of the teacher or teachers of the parish or 
precinct in which the said moneys are raised.” 

The toleration of this article commended itself to the 
liberals in Europe. The curious reader will find reference 
to itin Paley’s ‘‘Moral Philosophy,” and Paley was gen- 
erous enough to express his warm approval. Perhaps at 
this hour Sir Campbell-Bannerman or Bishop John Lon- 
don or the Archbishop of Canterbury might take hints 
from it in the new legislation regarding the Establish- 
ment which seems to be pending in England. 

In a state founded by non-Episcopal Puritans the 
worship under the liturgic forms of the English Church 
was the worship of ‘‘dissenters.’”” And probably, in 
the trying times of James II., when the colony shared 
the dread which all England had of popish reaction, 
the severest blow to the prejudices of the people of Bos- 
ton was the meeting for liturgic worship appointed by 
Andros in a room in the State House. He had tried 
to have one of the Congregational meeting-houses as- 
signed to him, but permission had been refused. 


Looking back on all this, it is interesting to see that 


in the more important realities of religion the separa- 
tions created by forms were not permitted to enter. 
There was already a Baptist church in Boston, and the 
French Huguenots were organized in a religious so- 
ciety. 

As early as 1718 Cotton Mather’s careful letter to 
Lord Barrington speaks of the cordiality with which 
the people of different sects united in the communion 
service of the Lord’s Supper. Here are his words :— 

“No church upon earth at this day so notably makes 
the terms of communion run parallel with the terms of 
salvation, as they are made among this people. The 
only declared basis for union among them, is that solid, 
vital, substantial piety, wherein all good men of different 
forms, are united. And Calvinists with Lutherans, 
Presbyterians with Episcopalians, Pedo-baptists with 
Anabaptists, beholding one another to fear God, and 
work righteousness, do with delight sit down together 
at the same table of the Lord; nor do they hurt one 
another in the Holy Mountain.” 

Among the passionate terrors which preceded the 
Revolution, the fear that bishops might be sent over 
by the Established Church of England, who would do 
what royal governors had failed to do, appears once 
and again. One of the caricatures of that period rep- 
resents a bishop saving himself by running up into the 
shrouds of a vessel just arrived at the pier. 

With the Massachusetts amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in 1831 the support of churches became wholly 
voluntary. The State still exempts the church property 
of churches or synagogues, or other places used ex- 
clusively for worship. This is on the same principle 
by which all property is exempt which is used for public 
purposes. Any church which should exact a fee from 
those who enter would subject itself to taxation, as 
any other public hall rented for profit. 

I suppose that in the Episcopal Church of America 
the custom has varied from time to time in different 
States as to who may occupy the pulpits of that organiza- 
tion. But the recent convention at Richmond gives 
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permission to every clergyman under its jurisdiction 
to admit any other clergyman into his pulpit if the bishop 
of that diocese assents. I remember that Bishop East- 
burne of the Massachusetts diocese, who was, I am 
afraid, not very well informed as to the traditions of his 
own church, while he would not let his ‘‘clergy”’ preach 
in a Methodist. meeting-house in Massachusetts, was 
willing to preach himself, if the meeting-house was in 
New Hampshire, on the ground that this was not in his 
diocese. 

I remember a little incident which is curious to-day 
when we remember that Dr. Gordon of the Old South 
is the first Congregational minister to be made welcome 
in an Episcopal chapel. In October, 1879, I was making 
an evening call on the late Dean Stanley, who had 
just arrived from England. While I was with him, Dr. 
Grove, his companion in travel, came in from evening 
service in great spirits. He had been in the New Old 
South, then quite a new church. He could not say 
enough of the beauty and correctness of its Byzantine 
architecture. And, best of all, ‘‘who do you think 
preached ?’’ Of course we could not guess. And he 
told us with great delight, in which Dr. Stanley shared, 
that the preacher had been Phillips Brooks,—not yet 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Both the gentlemen were 
delighted at this recognition of real catholicity in the 
Church of Christ. I hesitated, but I thought it my duty 
to say that it was probably the first occasion since 
Andros held a service in the library room in the State 
House in which an Episcopalian clergyman had preached 
in a Congregational church. 

Perhaps Sir Campbell-Bannerman and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may be glad to be reminded that 
there is an act of Parliament, or a canon, or something, 
which permits Moravian ministers to officiate in the 
churches of the Church of England. I hope the Moravian 
churches have not forgotten it themselves. But it may 
be useful as a matter of precedent. 

Historically, it seems worth while to say that the 
catholic action of the assembly at Richmond gives a 
certain relief to the authorities of Harvard College. 
Once in four years they have to appoint a preacher 
of a ‘‘Dudleian lecture” who shall instruct the assembly 
as to the ‘‘validity of Presbyterian ordination.” The 
American people have so long recognized the validity of 
ordination of the People, for the People, by the People, 
that it is with great satisfaction that one reads that 
the General Convention recognizes its validity as well 
as the rest of the world. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


Soul of our souls, thou to whom we turn for life and 
health, inspire and quicken us, and by our worship pre- 
pare us for our work. Give us a steadfast spirit, a heart 
enslaved by no appetite or passion, a will guided by wis- 
dom and firm”for the right. Give power to work and 
power to wait. Mercifully look upon our infirmities and 
those evils, which by our”frailty, our sin, or our igno- 
rance we have invited, turn from us. Transform evil into 
good. Out of mortal weakness bring forth immortal 
strength. May the fire purify, and not consume; and, 
when we pass through the rivers, may they not over- 
whelm us. Stay with us from dawn tilleventide. Should 
the way be rough and gloomy, may we put our hand in 
thine, and, if we are led out into the dark, still let us hold 
fast by thee, and cast away fear. In the crush and clang 
of life, may a blessed calm often visit us, telling that a 
Holy Guest has entered in, and will not leave us till we 
bid him go, Amen.—P. E. Vizard, 
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Literature, 


‘THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE. By Rob- 
ert Kennedy Duncan. New York & London: 
Harper & Brothers. $2 net.—The oc- 
casion for the making of this book is not 
wholly creditable to the universities at which 
scientific investigators are educated and 
trained for their specialties. The lamentable 
fact is that many of our most ingenious and 
talented scientific investigators and dis- 
coverers are unable to write in their native 
or any other tongue a creditable description 
of their own work. Almost at random we 
select for illustration specimens of ‘‘English 
as she is written” taken from a magazine 
representing one of our famous universities. 
One of the most eminent scientists writes 
about ‘“‘a most unique system.” Another 
professor spoke of ‘‘situations which some- 
times arise.” Again in a report on the 
medical school it is said, “‘The same state 
of affairs is not true of Johns Hopkins.” 
The author of this book, who is a chemist 
by profession, says, ‘“‘The discoverer of any 
new work is himself almost inevitably in- 
capable of telling it.’ (By the way is 
that good English?) On the supposition 
that Prof. Duncan was capable of prac- 
tising the art of interpretation, the Harpers 
gave him a commission to interview the great 
scientific leaders at home and abroad who 
have applied chemistry to the processes of 
manufacture. The result is a volume of 
exceedingly great interest and value to the 
general reader. Men of science know, al- 
though the average man does not, that a 
crisis was at hand in the discovery and pro- 
duction of fertilizers upon which market 
gardeners and farmers, the world over, de- 
pend for the production of an adequate 
supply of food for the people. Nitrogen 
is a principal element of the food for plants 
upon which our crops depend. We have 
long since ceased to depend upon the home 
supply. Guano, once so high priced, is 
a thing of the past, and the nitrate beds of 
Chili will be exhausted within the lifetime of 
this generation. Manufacturers of gun- 
powder and many other kinds of explosives 
also depend upon abundant stores of fixed 
nitrogen. In the air about us is an inex- 
haustible supply. The question is how this 
can be reduced to a solid form in union with 
other substances, and so conveyed to the soil, 
to have resurrection in the lives of plants, 
animals, and men. The problem has been 
solved with a vast expenditure of toil and 
money, but the products of manufacture 
are not yet commercially valuable. What 
has been done and what is to come is set 
forth with great clearness by Prof. 
Duncan, Catalysis is the key by which 
nature’s storehouse is unlocked and nitrogen 
is drawn from the atmosphere, It is a 
mysterious process in which, when two ele- 
ments are present but unable to unite with 
each other, a third substance, it may be in 
a very minute quantity, being introduced, 
causes the two refractory substances to 
unite with each other while it remains un- 
changed, By its mere presence, in some 
mysterious way it brings about the union of 
substances with which it refuses to unite. 
In one case after spending four and a half 
million dollars in a vain attempt to bring 
about the necessary union, a small quantity 
of mercury from a broken thermometer 
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wrought the miracle. How this process 
is applied to the fixation of nitrogen is one 
of the romances of science. Of similar 
interest are the stories of rare earths and 
their applications, for instance in lighting 
apparatus of various kinds. The part that 
high temperatures play, glass-making, in- 
dustrial alcohol, floral perfumes, and med- 
icines, with an account of opsonins, furnish 
material for stories which make the best 
detective literature seem cheap and arti- 
ficial. 


A PrRopos -DE LA SEPARATION DES 
EGLISES ET DEL’7ETAT. By Paul Sabatier. 
There is a more or less wide-spread impression 
that M. Sabatier belongs to the Roman 
Catholic Church, partly due, perhaps, to his 
sympathetic and intimate treatment of that 
most lovable and least irrational of her saints, 
Francis of Assisi. But, in addition to this, 
M. Sabatier tells us, in the interesting intro- 
duction to the seventh edition of this bro- 
chure, that sundry political writers have 
called attention to it as the work of a good 
Catholic defending his church. Catholic 
I am not, says M. Sabatier; but the in- 
direct praise was precious to me as bearing 
testimony to my love for the church, with 
which, in spite of my criticisms, I have 
sought to fill my pages. In the great 
struggle going on in France between clerical- 
ism and the republic, on which is riveted 
the attention of the world, M. Sabatier 
occupies a middle position—the position 
of a poet, who sees with hopeful and visionary 
eyes the future of a new Catholic Church 
in France,—a Catholic Church, purged of 
her ignorance, her wilful blindness, her 
tergiversations, her sacerdotalism, even of 
her unquestioning obedience to an infallible 
head, leaving the things that are Czsar’s 
for the things that are God’s, and welcoming 
freedom and knowledge with outstretched 
hands; a noble and beautiful ideal to be 
striven after by all Christian souls, as we 
must all acknowledge, but which appears 
to us diametrically opposed to the ideal of 
Rome, as M. Sabatier himself teaches us 
in his scathing denunciations of the majority 
of the Roman clergy of France. He por- 
trays them to us, ignorant, scheming, burn- 
ing with hatred against the government 
and republicanism in general, under the 
absolute control of the Roman hierarchy, 
and of a pope who seems unconscious that 
the world is no longer what it was in the 
Middle Ages. ‘These men, who form an 
organization of immense efficiency, present a 
solid and menacing front now, as their prede- 
cessors have done ever since the Roman 
Church became a power against the ranks 
of the believers in the Democratic principle 
of individual responsibility. To abandon 
the idea of authority, secular and religious, 
is to abandon the citadel, the central strong- 
hold of the Roman Church. It is difficult 
to see how those who do this can remain 
any longer Catholics. M. Sabatier is full 
of hope that a saving remnant, consisting 
of young and ardent spirits, bold and thought- 
ful, and who yet wish to retain their allegiance 
to the Gallican Church, will purify her, free 
her from her bonds, wake her from her sleep, 
and cause France once more to be “the 
almoner and chaplain of Europe.” But 
beautiful as are these words and hopes of 
M. Sabatier, there rings in our ears an- 
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other eloquent and powerful tongue,—that 
of M. Jean Réyille, friend and admirer,— 
of M. Sabatier, but who cannot believe 
with him that there is much hope for the 
future of France to be drawn from the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘‘The true Catholic ideal,” 
he said, ‘‘is very high, very great, very 
Christian. In our modern world it can no 
longer be dogmatic or authoritative. It 
can be solely moral and only religious. 
But this ideal cannot be the Roman one. 
To-day, as formerly, the just condition of 
spiritual liberty and religious reform is 
No_Popery.” 


THE DEmocraTicIpEAL. By Milton Reed. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association, 
75 cents net.—Of the democratic ideal, 
as our author defines it, “liberty, equality 
of rights and opportunities, and justice,’’ 
we are all persuaded; but we are not 
all equally confident of its practical suc- 
cess. Its only hope is in the virtue of a 
people, and this may be so low as to invite 
and make necessary the despot’s hand. 
There are not wanting those who see in 
modern tendencies, militarism, race antip- 
athy, the all-absorbing and corroding ma- 
terialism,—enemies with which democracy is 
engaged in a losing fight. Not of these is 
our author. ‘These enemies he sees as plainly 
as any one, but he sees democracy pre- 
vailing in spite of them. In his view it is a 
ship at sea, buffeted by a good deal of rough 
weather, but floating bravely and true to 
its star. He does not say so, but the thought 
is evidently latent in his mind, and is cer- 
tainly suggested by his page, that the buffets 
it encounters, so far from endangering the 
craft, only proveits strength. What may be 
his political affiliations he does not tell us, 
but the cheerfulness of his political philoso- 
phy he makes very plain. It is a cheerful- 
ness, too, drawn not from narrow views, but 
from broad ones. The author has studied 
much, thought much; and his lucid and tem- 
perate sentences carry the weight which a 
trained and honest intellect must ever im- 
part. With the book we have one fault to 
find, a fault that leans to virtue’s side: 
its covers are too near together. ‘The treat- 
ment of the theme, as here outlined, could 
well have been expanded to a considerable 
volume: what we have before us is an essay 
of an hour’s length, which may well have 
done service on some conference occasion. 
However, if, after finishing it, the reader 
wants more, he can read it again and again 
and again. It is a concentrated morsel, 
which in small compass yields large nourish- 
ment. 


THE Human Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Boston: American Unitarian As- 
sociation, $1 net—Those who read the 
author’s little book on ‘‘The Blood of the 
Nation’”’ have already read his book in part. 
This one indeed is a revision of that, with 
very considerable enlargement,—enlarge- 
ment that adds very materially to its worth. 
Dr. Jordan is a biologist and a close and com- 
prehensive student of history; and he brings 
the results of his two studies together in one 
of the most telling arguments against war 
that we know of in literature. Making his 
own the saying of Franklin, ““War is not 
paid for in war times: the bill comes later,” 
it is to that later bill that he draws atten- 
tion, The harvest will be as the seed, If the 
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seed be poor, the harvest will be bad; and it 
is in illustration of this obvious truth that the 
terrible bill is shown. War drafts into its 
service young men in the very blossom of 
their strength. the strongest, the bravest, 
those who should of all men be the fathers of 
the coming generation. These ‘cut down 
in battle, the engendering of the future gen- 
eration is left alone to their weaker brothers. 
This, in the light of biology, means, and can 
only mean, a generation of reduced vitality ; 
and, in the case of long wars or a succession 
of wars, the result must be race deteriora- 
tion. The insight, clearness, cogency with 
which this is argued, yield a page which the 
attentive reader cannot soon forget. But 
there is history: what commentary on this 
doctrine has it to offer? The author goes to 
history, and the confirmation he draws from 
it is hardly less than appalling. His con- 
clusion is—and let him gainsay it who is able 
—that “the survival of the unfittest,’’? the 
clearly obvious result of war, is the primal 
cause of the downfall of nations. It is a 
powerful book which those who would pro- 
mote the cause of peace may well scatter 
with free hand. 


Gop AND THE SouL. By Richard A. Arm- 
strong. Boston: The American Unitarian 
Association. $1 net.—This book is not a 
stranger, but a friend of long standing. In 
the files of the Register of perhaps ten years 
ago there should be found a cordial review 
of it. It was first published in 1896, and 
has been, for a book of its kind, a marked 
favorite ever since. Ten thousand copies 
of it have been sold, a very large number 
for a book dealing in no superficial manner 
with the profounder religious problems. A 
new edition, which will be the fourth, is now 
called for; and, in response to the call, the 
Unitarian Association sends forth this taste- 
ful volume. When it first appeared in Eng- 
land, it won the hearty approbation of the 
Spectator and also of Dr. Martineau. Add 
to these indorsements its continued hold 
upon thoughtful minds,—no other minds can 
care for it,—and we have an assurance of its 
value which a reviewer’s language could not 
give. Thought has travelled far in these 
eleven years; and, turning over these pages, 
we note passages which Mr. Armstrong, 
if writing now, would doubtless qualify. In 
their substance they are undoubtedly true, 
but the altered mind of to-day would sug- 
gest to him another emphasis. A good 
speaker takes careful account of the mind of 
his audience, and Mr. Armstrong, whether 
with tongue or pen, was ever that. In the 
growth of thought, however, the volume 
is anything but left behind; and studious 
readers will find in it nutriment for their 

_intellects and comfort for their hope. It is 
very encouraging, too, that such a work 
should hold public interest so long. 


From Sam To Steam. By Capt. Alfred 
T. Mahan, U.S.N. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.25 net.—Capt. Mahan has 
his public, and it is a very large one. To 
announce a new book written by him is to 
create an active demand for it from all who 
are interested in navalaffairs. To this public 
this new book will appeal, and probably to a 
much wider circle of readers, to those who 
are interested not only in naval affairs, but 
those to whom autobiography appeals. 
While this is a narrative which shows how the 
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change was made from sail to steam power 
in the navy, that is really only a thread on 
which are strung many interesting personal 
reminiscences. Capt. Mahan is old enough 
to remember the state of things before the 
Civil War, and his personal history is the 
history of the navy for the last fifty years. 
Among other interesting things he notes the 
wonderful improvement in the drinking 
habits of naval officers. While excessive 
drinking was once almost the rule, it is now 
the exception. He notes another fact which 
illustrates the common tendency to say that 
the old days were better than the present. 
One of the old salts said, ‘‘Ah, Mr. Mahan, 
the navy isn’t ‘what it was.’ In 1823 an 
aged admiral made the same remark to 
George IV., and he in turn, no doubt, heard 
it from some veteran of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Whether one cares for the navy or 
not, he will find this book full of interesting 
reminiscences, anecdotes, and reflections of 
more than ordinary interest and value. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE Law. By 
Frederick Trevor Hill. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2.25.—We printed last week 
a review of this book in which, by accident, 
the closing paragraph was omitted. The 
eight historic cases reported in this volume 
have been connected with as many crises. 
After the Callender case, in which the freedom 
of the press was in danger, there came, in 
order, the trial of Aaron Burr, John Brown, 
the Dred Scott case, the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, the Alabama arbitration, 
the Hayes-Tilden contest, and the trial of 
the anarchists in Chicago. We intended to 
say that, in regard to these issues and crises 
in the national life, the judgment of the gen- 
eration following that in which the events 
took place is commonly different from that 
of the actors on either side of a contest. 
When a judgment concerning the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson, the Hayes-Tilden 
contest, or the trial of the anarchists in 
Chicago, meant, if expressed, taking sides 
in a fierce controversy where great interests 
were at stake, it was impossible for the 
majority to think calmly and speak the truth 
impartially. In treating of these great 
battles, we think Mr. Hill comes to the 
conclusion which is in each case that which 
the majority now accept. 


A Horse’s Tate. By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—This is the 
story of a girl who, according to the testi- 
mony of Mammy Dorcas, was born twins, 
the boy twin submerged, but active, urging 
the gentle girl twin to play boy-plays and 
rough-riding and startling bursts of temper. 
Cathy was not born for study. When asked, 
“What does the Czar govern?’’ she ques- 
tioned doubtfully the dative case. She 
defined chaplain as the diminutive of chap, 
and a cube as a native of Cuba. Gay, self- 
reliant, brave was Cathy, and her story, 
closely interwoven to the end with that of 
the horse she loved, is something other than 
the kind of tale one naturally expects from 
Mr.Clemens, He is wholly himself, however, 
inthe preface. Heneededa bull-fight, he tells 
us, so he took it from John Hay’s Castilian 
Days. Hisknowledge he borrowed from Army 
Regulations and books on tactics; the horse’s 
private bugle call is an opening strain in 
Sylvia ; certain ideas he took from Herodo- 
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tus; the cats in a certain picture belong to 
somebody else; otherwise the book is his 
own. It is needless to add that even with 
these borrowings there is plenty left for orig- 
inality’s sake. 


Wautep In. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$r.50.—Mrs. Ward has succeeded inciden- 
tally, while developing her story, in putting 
her readers into touch with the suffering of 
one who, worn and in need of rest, cannot 
sleep at night for reason of the preventable 
disturbances that might be avoided by a 
little tactful kindness on the part of others. 
This kind of vivisection can hardly be under- 
stood, and certainly not fully grasped, by 
one whose nerves are steady and who sleeps 
triumphantly through the noise of even a 
Fourth of July morning. Prof. Ferris, 
strong and athletic, is injured in an automo- 
bile accident. He is obliged to take a view 
of the world entirely different from that 
which greeted him before, and the way in 
which he and those nearest him meet the 
test is the sum and substance of a love-story, 
told with characteristic touches of humor 
and pathos and with more than one dra- 
matic situation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE BOy AND THE 
Man. By James Morgan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.—The biographer of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt has at every point the advantage 
of an immensely picturesque subject, and he 
need never be at a loss for dramatic material 
or interesting stories. Mr. Morgan, who is 
connected with the editorial management of 
the Boston Globe, has a terse, incisive style and 
a good eye for selection. Without analyz- 
ing the president, and with no intention of 
advocating or criticising his political policies, 
Mr. Morgan gives a straightforward biography 
that is eminently readable. It may be that 
he had the young person chiefly in mind 
while writing it, so direct and simple are his 
methods of narration; but in any case such a 
biography naturally appeals to the young, 
being, as the writer says, the story 
of a man who has still the enthusiasm of a 
boy and whose energy and faith illustrate 
the spirit of young America. 


THE Oxp PrEaBopy PEw. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.—Alice Barbar Stephen’s illustra- 
tions for the gentle country courtship which 
forms the subject of Mrs. Riggs’s Christmas 
romance are, as one might expect, in thor- 
ough harmony with the spirit of the New 
England idyl. How familiar the old meet- 
ing-house seems, as one recalls by the writer’s 
potent suggestion another, if not the same, 
to which the description might be applied 
without the change of a word. In these 
ancient meeting-houses one may find the 
secret of New England character that has 
carried its traditions over the world, tradi- 
tions that have not lost their meaning, even 
if they are sometimes flouted as outworn. 
That the memories connected with them 
have their tender, romantic side a story like 
this would prove, if the obvious fact needed 
proving. Mrs. Riggs writes always with 
charm and grace. 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Byjlra Maurice Price. Philadelphia: Sun- 
day, School Times Company. _ $1.50,—If one 
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will have a succinct history of the Bible, we 
cannot commend to him a better volume 
than this. It is the work of a scholar who 
knows how to compress vast knowledge into 
brief compass, and to state it in the simplest 
diction. From the Codex Sinaiticus to the 
Revised Version the full record is here.. The 
history of manuscripts, the story of their dis- 
coveries, the labors of scholars upon them, 
are here offered in concise and agreeable 
narrative. The volume abounds in illustra- 
tions, too, facsimile of texts inaccessible to 
most, scattered with free hand through its 
pages. Designed more especially for Sunday- 
school use, it is still for the Bible student, 
however employed ; and the casual reader may 
learn from it the wonderfully complex and 
varied history through which the Bible has 
come to us. 


ANcESToRS. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 
Mrs. Atherton writes in the leisurely fashion 
of the early romanticists, taking over seven 
hundred well-filled pages for the develop- 
ment of her story, but the close analysis of 
emotions and tendencies, in which her so- 
phisticated characters indulge themselves, 
is as far removed as possible from the earlier 
simplicity of action. Here the scene shifts 
from a brilliant setting of social and political 
England to ranch life in California, with in- 
terludes of San Franciscan days and the 
earthquake for a climax. ‘The writer’s study 
of California is masterly, and several of the 
scenes in one part or another of the book 
stand out with marvellous distinctness. 
Mrs. Atherton’s character studies are clearly 
and sharply drawn. Her men and women 
act themselves and reflect cosmopolitan 
views of life. 

HELEN GRANT, SENIOR. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
atd Co, $1.25.—Last year’s book in this 
series was Helen Grant in College, and showed 
this popular heroine’s power of winning 
friends by her character and charm. In the 
present book she graduates with high honors, 
though her connection with the college is not 
to be entirely broken, and she will reappear 
next year as Helen Grant, Graduate. Miss 
Douglas has had long experience in writing 
books for girls. Into her stories she puts 
the influence of high ideals, remembering all 
the time that girls are not to be deprived of 
their good times, but that play and earnest 
contribute each a share to the making of 
womanly character. Helen has not passed 
untouched by romance, but her heart is still 
free enough to leave plenty of unanswered 
questions for the next volume. 


Four Boys IN THE LAND oF COTTON. 
By E. T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50.—The four boys of 
the title are the four who last year took a 
trip to the Yellowstone, personally conducted 
by Mr. Tomlinson, who proves himself again 
an experienced leader, willing that his 
charges should have adventures and frolics 
as well as learn something. Mr. Tomlinson 
believes that, to make better Americans, 
boys and girls should become more familiar 
with all parts of their own land instead of 
knowing well only the locality in which their 
homes happen to be situated. The sunny 
southland proves to be as interesting as the 
Arizona wonders, and the boys, themselves 
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from different sections and differing accord- 
ingly in their characteristics, look forward 
at the end of this trip to a camp in Indian 
Territory. 


Tueopora. By Katharine Pyle and 
Laura Spencer Portor. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25.—It is not often that 
little girls can find such delightfully con- 
genial book friends as Theodora and Susie 
will be, once their acquaintance is made. 
Very different they are in circumstances and 
endowments, but alike in the charm of nat- 
uralness. Their likes and dislikes, their 
weaknesses and triumphs, their impression- 
able yielding to influences they do not under- 
stand, and their steadfast loyalty to each 
other, once the bond of friendship holds them, 
make this one of the most charming of stories 
for little girls, in whose books the grace of 
literary attainment is too often considered 
unnecessary. This is one of the stories a 
mother will enjoy, and*none others ought to 
be given to children. 


Lonc Knives. By George Cary Eggle- 
ston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50.—The Virginians who under Clark con- 
quered the West were called by the Indians 
“Tong Knives.” This story of their won- 
derful achievements, accomplished with such 
inadequate means, is one of the most thrill- 
ing in our history. Mr. Eggleston assures 
his readers that there is very little fiction in 
his version of it, and that what might be 
so regarded has been drawn from stories 
which he heard in early childhood, related 
in front of great pioneer kitchen fireplaces,— 
stories transmitted from sire to son, and 
bearing with them the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses of the great campaign. ‘This is one of 
the cases where history and tradition work 
well together, the one illustrating and vivi- 
fying the other. 


Recent Poetry. 


Among the publications of Richard G. 
Badger, the Gorham Press, Boston, we find 
Ballads and Lyrics, by C. Eldred. Among 
the ballads are the story of Santiago, the 
tale of Meg Buccleugh, the romance of Kil- 
common’s Daughter, and a pretty interlude, 
“Tn the Lovely Woods of Arden.” A wel- 
come variety in these slender volumes is 
offered by William Wallace Whitelock’s Fore- 
gone Verses, humorous poetry gathered from 
Life, the Saturday Evening Post, Lippincott’s, 
and a dozen other well-known publications. 
The verses are well worth collecting. Ac- 
t@on’s Defence, by Alice Wilson, contains 
poems which often find their inspiration in 
travel and literature, but also recognize the 
wonder of a scarlet tanager or the beauty 
in a blue gentian. Allan Brant’s Poems 
touch upon the real things of life, and care 


less for what is romantic than for what is| 


true. Especially appropriate to the present 
season is an anthology of Christmas poetry, 
compiled by Mary C. Vose, and including 
with the better-known verses some probably 
unfamiliar to the majority of readers... Edwin 
Santer’s three Satives are dedicated “‘to his 
majesty the devil, old consistency, the sole 
ancient fact still compatible with itself ex- 
cept death, now especially active in the guise 
of shallow reformers, wretched writers, false 
philanthropists, and producing confusion, up- 
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heaval, and misery for all mankind, as the 
pendulum swings back.” The foreword con- 
veys the writer’s intention to publish without 
asking any man to read or to believe. The 
satires are certainly not lacking in force of 
expression. Even more violent is G. Wilson 
Duley’s Dream of Hell, from which we quote 
a single stanza :— 


“Alone, I lay on a wild and woful wold; 
Sad witches dallied with my frighted hair; 
A gutteral hiss swept down the night wind 
Cold, 7 
And _swelteritig jackals made with me 
their lair.” 


Miscellaneous. 


‘The Eliot Alliance, Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo., publishes monthly brief re- 
productions of Rev. John W. Day’s sermons. 
The first volume began in September. 


THE ETHICS OF | 
EVOLUTION 


BY 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. 
12° $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


So enlightening a book on its subject 
that it has been translated into Japan- 
ese because of its merits as an exposi- 
tion of modern ethics. Now added to 
the publications of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as one of the most 
important ethical volumes on their list. 


“A notable work in the department of 
ethics.”’— Outlook. 


“The volume is one of fine energy, co- 
herence, and qualities that convince.”— 
Brooklyn Times. 


“No clearer or more spiritually minded 
book on ethics has lately appeared.”— 
Sunday School Times. 


Publication Department 


American Unitarian Association 
BOSTON 


THE UNITARIAN 


A monthly magazine of frank and 
definite progress in religion, aiming to 
present Unitarian News and Views 
crisply, vigorously, and promptly. 

We urge for explicit optimism in 
missionary enterprise, for construc- 
tive interpretation of the liberal gospel, 
for free discussion of denominational 
problems, and for closer fellowship 
amongst all who hold the liberal faith. 


Subscription Price One Dollar 


New York Unitarian Headquarters 
104 East Twentieth Street 
at a low price—brief 
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of a life-helping character, choicely printed. Cards, 
leaflets, folders, booklets—2 cents each (20 cents per 
dozen) ; 5 cents (50 cents per dozen); 10 cents (12 for 
$1.00) ; 15 cents (8 for $1.00); 25 cents, 50 cents, etc. 
For young and old, Send for catalogue, or inclose two 
dimes for a 25-cent assorted package, 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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Among the new books sent out by Rev. 
J. R. Miller, and published by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, are two of uniform 
size and tastefully bound. For the Best 
Things is a series of earnest talks on the near- 
est duties and the every-day problems that 
beset the man who sincerely wishes to make 
the most of his life. In these columns we have 
often spoken of the simple directness with 
which Dr, Miller sets forth his appeals to con- 
science and his ideals of the higher life. 
Morning Thoughts for Every Day in the Year 
is, as its name indicates, a year book. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is more helpful in Christian living,” says 
Dr. Miller, ‘than the habit of getting a verse 
or phrase of Scripture into the mind and 
heart in the morning.”’ Were each morning’s 
Bible text is followed by a brief meditation 
intended to fix it in the mind. (Each 85 
cents, net.) 


Vol. IV. of The Student's Old Testament, 
edited by Prof. Kent of Yale (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), is devoted to the 
Old Testament legal material. After a gen- 
eral sketch of the history of the legal devel- 
opment the material is given, in the words 
of the Biblical text, with notes, under the 


following heads: Personal and Family, ‘Con- 


stitutional, Criminal, Humane, Obliga- 
tions to Jehovah, Ceremonial. The calen- 
dars, pre-exilic and post-exilic, are added. 
In an appendix the Code of Hammurabi and 
other things are discussed, and there are 
charts and diagrams and a selected bibli- 
ography. ‘The work is very well done, and 
is the best summary of the Old Hebrew 
legislation that we have. The arrangement 
is convenient, and the indications of date 
make the process of growth clear. The 
constant comparison with Hammurabi is en- 
lightening, To make the work more nearly 
complete there should be comparisons with 
other Semitic codes (Arabian particularly) 
and with non-Semitic systems of law, but 
probably the limits of space imposed on the 
editor did not permit this larger treatment. 


Few American publishers are doing as 
much for the dissemination of liberal thought 
and the highest scholarship as G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons of New York. It is evident that 
this firm is interested in ideas, not merely for 
their commercial value; but for their inval- 
uable power in raising the standard of human 
life. Among their recent publications are 
to be noted several volumes like Prof. 
Pfleiderer’s Primitive Christianity, Its Writ- 
ings and Teachings, and three books by 
Adolph Harnack: Luke the Physician, Essays 
on the Social Gospel, and The Sayings of 
Jesus. There is also a volume by Rev. 
Lyman P. Powell on Christian Science, the 
Faith and tts Founder, which is the result of 
a careful examination of this new cult, and 
the gathering of many new and important 
facts concerning it. Mr. George Haven 
Putnam’s Censorship of the Church of Rome 
and its Influence upon the Production and the 
Distribution of Literature has already been 
reviewed in these columns. It is a careful 
examination of the various Indexes issued by 
the Roman Church from 567 to 1900 A.D., 
with an attempt to indicate the influence of 
the attitude of that Church upon the litera- 
ture of Europe. By his manifest interest in 
broad and free ideas, Mr. Putnam is doing 
much to sustain the important position of 
his old publishing house, and is really closely 
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MORE FALL BOOKS 


The Soul of the Bible 


Arranged and Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 
With an introduction by EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Size, 4% x6¥% inches; 


pages, 525; price, flexible cloth binding, $1.25 net. 


By mail, $1.40. 


Flexible leather binding, full gilt edges, narrow margins reducing the size to 344 x 6 


inches, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.75. 


Selected passages from the Old and the New Testaments and the Apocrypha arranged as synthetic 


readings in Biblical order. 
being 


drawn upon for the complete development of that single subject. 


Each reading is a literary unit, dealing with but one subject, the whole Bible 


Isolated passages are brought into 


natural relation with the larger thought of which they are generic parts, thus utilizing many short, 
fragmentary passages of great beauty and power that might otherwise be overlooked. With list of readings 
suitable for various occasions, and with a general index. 


College and the Man 


An Address to American Youth 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Size, 5x73 inches; pages, 78; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 88 cents. 


A lucid and convincing exposition of the value 
of college training, spirit, associations, and ideals as 
an equipment for after-life, by one who is an ex- 
ponent and example of such an influence. 


The Democratic Ideal 
. By MILTON REED 


Size, 5x734 inches; pages, 55; price, 75 
cents net. By mail, 81 cents. 


A calm, rational, dispassionate survey of the demo- 
cratic method of government, with some criticism of 
our shortcomings as a people, and pointing out the 
simple truths needing public-spirited recognition. 


The Water Star 
By GEORGE H. BADGER 


Size, 5x 734 inches; pages, 86; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 87 cents. 


Out-of-door essays in which the ways of nature 
are drawn upon as parables to illustrate moral and 
spiritual lessons, and to impart both optimism and 
courage. 


David Libbey 


Penobscot Woodsman and River-driver 


By FANNIE H. ECKSTORM 


Size, 4% x74 inches; pages, 110; price, 
60 cents net. By mail, 66 cents. 


A narrative of the varied career of one of Maine’s 
expert lumbermen. Until reading this book one 
would hardly realize the fund m knowledge and 
fertility of resource to be associated with this unique 
exponent of the strenuous life, 


The Life Superlative 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


Size, 54 x73 inches; pages, 314; price, 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


One of the latest volumes to bear this gifted preach- 
er and author’s name, being a collection of extracts 
from his unpublished manuscripts and addresses. 


The Making of Religion 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Size, 44% x63{ inches; pages, 46; price, 40 
cents net. By mail, 43 cents. 


An exposition of the fundamental elements of 
growth of the religious instinct in man, with a sur- 
vey of its historic origin and the evolutionary de- 
velopment therefrom. 


Send for Autumn Announcement List, containing information 
about eighteen new books. 
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identifying it with all that is best thought 
and said in the world. 


Music Received. 


, From Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York. 
Christmas Carol. Annual No. 49. By various authors. 
Nunc Dimittis. ,Song. By Henry Hilson. 

Temmw spe shall it ever be. Quartette. Arranged by Wm. 
er. 
Farewell. Quartette. Arranged by Wm. Dressler. 
The Teneln Song. Words by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Music by Wm. H. Hutchinson. 


Old Folks'at Home, Transcription. By Eben H. Bailey. 

Kimball Post. Quick Step, for the piano, Composed by 
John J. Cauchois. 

The Rainy Day. Song. By Harvey B. Gaul. 

Mikado Selections: song, A Wandering Minstrel; duet, 
The Flowers that bloom in the Spring. 

Say You Love Me. Song by Florence Ednah Chipman. 

Christmas Bells. Song. By Margaret Menagh. 


Books Received. 


From Harter & Bros., New York and London. 
From Sail to Steam. By Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
U.S.N. $2.25 net. 
Gallantry. By James Branch Cabell. $2. 
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Tommy’s Thanksgiving. 


I’m thankful for a lot of things; 
I’m thankful I’m alive; 

I’m thankful that I’m six years old, 
Instead of only five; 

I’m thankful for my tops and toys, 
And for my Kitty Gray; 

I’m thankful for the big outdoors 
Where I can run and play; 

I’m thankful for the things that grow,— 
The apples, aren’t they good? 

The corn where we played hide-and-seek, 
As in a little wood; 

I’m thankful for the pumpkins round, 
Just like a golden ball. 

And jack’-o-lanterns, big and queer, 
They don’t scare me at all; 

I’m thankful for Thanksgiving Day, 
For pies allin a row; 

I’m thankful grandma made them sweet, 
She knows I like them so; 

I’m thankful for the turkey, too, 
How brown it is and nice; 

And I'd be very thankful, please, 
For only one more slice. 

—Elizabeth H. Thomas, in Youth’s Companion. 


One Thanksgiving Day. 


Puff, puff, shake, shake, the train stopped 
at the little country station. Toot, toot, puff, 
puff, away it went again, leaving Helen and 
Dorothy standing on the platform with a 
large suit case before them, watching anx- 
iously for a familiar face. They had not 
long to wait. A rattle of wheels sounded on 
the frozen road; a big ‘‘Whoa, Doll, stand 
there, Nell,’”’ rang through the quiet station, 
and there was jolly Cousin Egbert himself, 
ready to take them to the red farm-house 
fivemilesaway. They felt delightfully grown 
up as they answered their cousin’s questions. 

“And when did you leave home, girls? 
Four hours ago? Land sakes, but you are 
regular travellers. And come alone most all 
the way. You'll be startin’ for Alasky next!” 
‘The horses sped along, the high wagon jolted 
over the ruts, but the small maidens only 
gave excited little giggles, and clutched the 
seat more firmly. 

Helen was ten, and Dorothy eight. 
This was the first journey they had taken 
alone. Two weeks ago a letter had arrived 
inviting them to spend Thanksgiving with 
their cousins in the country. They waited 
anxiously for their governess’s decision, for 
their father and mother were in California. 
When Miss Heaton learned that a family 
friend could travel part of the way with 
them, and even see them safely on the right 
train at the junction, she gave her consent. 
So the day before Thanksgiving found them 
on their way to the Mudge homestead. 

Two years before the little girls had spent 
a happy week at the farm. Then it was 
summer. Now the tall maples that stood 
like faithful sentinels behind the wall were 
bare, only a few dry leaves fluttered in the 
cold wind. In the low apple-trees near the 
barnyard the solemn looking turkeys were 
roosting in the branches, looking in the fast 
gathering twilight like strange fruit. 

The farmhouse was filled to overflowing 
with a crowd of merry cousins, some of whom 
Helen and Dorothy had never met before. 
Helen at once decided that little third 
cousin, Jane Ann Mudge, was the one she 
had long been looking for, and they straight- 
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way became the greatest of friends. At 
their earnest solicitation Helen and Jane 
Ann were put to sleep in the parlor bedroom, 
occupying in great comfort a trundle bed 
that dead and gone Mudges had used years 
before. 

Dorothy was stowed away on the old 
chintz-covered sofa in the sitting-room, that 
stood directly under the tall grandfather’s 
clock. It was rather frightening to be awak- 
ened several times in the early night by loud, 
sonorous strokes sounding above her head; 
but she was a sensible little maid, and went 
dutifully to sleep again directly the clamor 
subsided. 

Imagine the joy of the young folk to 
awaken the next morning to find a wonderful 
white world stretched before their eyes! It 
had been snowing all night, reported Jonas, 
the hired man, and he added his belief that 
“the storm wa’n’t over yet.” Some lazy 
flakes fluttered down till noon; but by dinner 
time the blue sky was showing, and stray 
sunbeams crept into the dining-room, light- 
ing up Grandma Mudge’s old china and quaint 
silver. All day tempting, spicy odors filled 
halls and rooms. If you can imagine a com- 
bination of roast turkey, chicken pie, onions, 
mince pie, cheese, pickled plums, doughnuts, 
and several other good things, you can know 
just how fragrant was the red farmhouse that 
Thanksgiving. 

In the late afternoon, dinner at last being 
over, Cousin Egbert invited Helen and 
Dorothy with Jane Ann to go for a sleigh 
tide. Dorothy sat in the front seat with 
Cousin Egbert himself, the others stowed 
away on the low back seat. The horses 
trotted gayly along, snuffing the sunny air. 
Through the near-by village they drove, 
then out into the open country, where they 
followed a steep road that seemed to lead 
into a forest of evergreens where the long 
branches were bending under their snow 
burden. 

“Don’t ever seem like Thanksgiving with- 
out snow, does it, Sis?” cried Cousin Egbert, 
gathering up the reins more tightly. 

“Oh, no, no,” breathed Dorothy, raptu- 
rously. 

“Comfortable back there, girls?” called 
out the driver. No answer. ‘‘Land of 
Goshen, they must be asleep, tucked up in 
all them shawls and capes,’”’ and he looked 
over his shoulder. His quick exclamation 
caused Dorothy to look around also. Noone 
was in the sleigh beside themselves, gone 
was the back seat, gone were the passengers. 

“Oh, what has become of them!’’? moaned 
the deserted little sister. ‘‘She’s lost, Helen 
is—Jane Ann Mudge is lost, p’rhaps we can’t 
find them any more.” 

**Pshaw!”’ cried out Cousin Egbert, “that 
back seat doesn’t set in real tight. It just 
unfastened, it’s done so before, and off they’ve 
gone withit in the snow. We’ll turn straight 
round, drive back a piece, and have ’em with 
us in a jiffy.” 

So turn around they did; but no sign was 
there of the missing lasses, till half a mile 
back, at the foot of a hill, they saw the 
flutter of a red shawl, and there, in the 
snowy road, still perched on the seat, were 
Jane Ann and Helen, cheerfully waiting to 
be called for. 

Dorothy and Cousin Egbert made haste 
to brush the snow off the lost ones, and this 
time the back seat was very firmly fastened 
on, and, I’m glad to say,no further mishaps 
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occurred to mar the pleasure of that merry 
Thanksgiving ride. . 
“But, O Helen,” and “O Jane Ann 
Mudge,” cried loving little Dorothy, em- 
bracing each in turn as they were unwrapped 
at the house, ‘‘we’ve got something to be 
thankful for this day. Just s’posin’ there 
had been Indians around, the way there 
used to be, real, savage Indians, and they 
had crept out of those woods, and carried 
you all the way before we had a chance to 
drive back, oh, just s’posin’.”’—Alix Thorn, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Elvira Amanda’s Thanksgiving Ride. 


Elvira Amanda was to be exactly seven 
years old on Thanksgiving Day, on Novem- 
ber the twenty-seventh, nineteen hundred 
and two, and she had been invited to spend 
this double holiday with her Grandmother 
Amanda. In point of fact, Elvira Amanda 
had already been at Grandmother Amanda’s 
two days. ; 

Elvira Amanda was named for both her 
grandmothers, and Grandmother Elvira was 
coming to be with them at Grandmother 
Amanda’s house on Thursday. The grand- 
mothers took turns with Elvira Amanda’s 
birthday. One year Grandmother Amanda 
would make the feast and invite the grand- 
child, and the next year Grandmother Elvira 
would do the inviting and the entertaining. 

Since her arrival—for her birthday was 
always a week-long holiday—ilittle Elvira 
Amanda had spent a good deal of her time 
in the big kitchen. Melissa, the cook, was 
delightfully busy, flying about and lugging 
pots and pans to and fro, and had so many 
different things in preparation for steaming 
and roasting, baking and frying, that the 
little guest-of-honor sometimes felt her head 
whirl, and didn’t see how Melissa could 
possibly serve the Thanksgiving dinner 
straight and orderly; and, when Thanks- 
giving eve finally came, she was so tired and 
excited she couldn’t go to sleep. 

So Grandmother Amanda came upstairs 
and sat down by the bed to read to her. 
Grandmother Amanda didn’t possess many 
children’s books, but at last she found the 
little old Cinderella primer she used to love 
when a child herself. ‘‘A very suitable story 
for Thanksgiving,” she thought, “with the 
pumpkin coach and all!” 

Grandmother Amanda began to read, en- 
joying the story ever so much herself as she 
went on; but her little grand-daughter didn’t 
hear the end of the tale, for suddenly, after 
a time, her attention was called away by 
some one speaking to her under the window. 

“Elvira Amanda! Amanda Elvira!” 

She jumped out of bed, and ran to look 
out, and there in the garden, standing under 
the old sweeting tree, was a little rosy- 
cheeked boy in a cap and ulster, looking up. 
at the window. 

“Hurry and dress!” he called, ‘for I 
have come to take you to your Grandmother 
Amanda’s to eat your birthday dinner! 
You will have to make haste!” 

“Why, I am at her house now!”’ said little 
Elvira Amanda. 

“Oh, no, you aren’t, 
country!” 

Elvira Amanda leaned out of the window- 
and looked. Sure enough, it wasn’t Grand- 
mother Amanda’s little prim village garden. 


You are out in the 
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There were no other houses in sight. Broad 
fields stretched away as far as she could see, 
and near the house was an orchard and some 
barns. She certainly was not at Grand- 
mother Amanda’s house. 

“Yow ll have to hurry,” called the rosy- 
cheeked boy, ‘‘or I mayn’t get you there in 
time. Come down to the gate when you’re 
ready. I must go back and see to my horse.” 
And away he walked as fast as he could go. 
Elvira Amanda put on her cape-coat and 
her warm red-riding-hood, and tucked in 
her curls as neatly as possible, and ran down 
stairs to the front door and down to the gate. 
There stood the rosy-cheeked boy, reins in 
hand, beside a beautiful pumpkin coach, and 
harnessed to the coach was a magnificent 
turkey—a grand gobbler. 

“Shall I get in?” asked she, hardly know- 
ing what she was expected to do. 

“Why, of course,” said the coachman, 
and they both stepped in; and then he spoke 
to the turkey, and the turkey answered, 
“Gobble, gobble, sir,”” and away they rolled. 

It was rough riding, as there were seem- 
ingly many stones in the frozen road; and 
their steed went so fast that he made these 
stones fly all about, and some flew up into 
the coach, but didn’t seem to do any harm, 
however. 

“T never saw such a rocky, stony road!” 
panted little Elvira Amanda at last, breath- 
less with being jolted about. “I never saw 
so many stones in a road before!” 

“These are not stones,” said the coach- 
man, laughing. “These are Thanksgiving 
nuts.” He flourished his whip again, and 
the turkey answered, “‘Gobble, sir,” in a 
willing tone, and the pumpkin coach rattled 
on faster than before, while the nuts danced 
up and down higher than ever. 

“What a beautiful green whip you have!” 
said the little girl. “I never have seen one 
like it!” 

“Oh, it’s a celery whip,” said he, showing 
it to her, ‘“‘a Thanksgiving whip. You must 
always carry a celery whip when you drive 
a Thanksgiving turkey. If this were a 
Christmas turkey, you would ride much faster, 
for there would be snow on the ground— 
powdered-sugar snow, you know; and your 
coach would be on runners—a plum-pudding 
coach with chocolate trimmings, and I should 
drive the turkey with a candy cane!” 

“Oh, I dearly, dearly should love to ride 
in a plum-pudding coach!” laughed out the 
little guest, thrilling with pride at the idea 
of driving up to Grandmother Amanda’s in 
such fine style. 

“Yes, a plum-pudding coach is certainly 
fine,’ said the rosy-cheeked charioteer, ‘‘ but 
a Thanksgiving turkey will not draw a plum- 
pudding coach. He will draw only a pump- 
kin coach. He would soon make mince 
meat of a Christmas carriage, I can tell you.” 

And at this minute, with a flourish of his 
beautiful pale green celery whip, he drew up 
at Grandmother Amanda’s door, and the 
big bronze turkey stood stock-still, with his 
ted wattles glowing and puffing, and re- 
marked, “‘Gobble, sir, gobble!” 

The driver jumped out, ran up the steps, 
and into the vestibule, where he rapped three 
times on the sitting-room door. 

“Are you awake, darling?”’ asked Grand- 
mother Amanda, looking out at the door— 
or was it im at the door? 

Elvira Amanda sat up in bed, in the broad 
daylight, and looked about her, blinking and 
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bewildered. ‘Where are the pumpkin and 
the turkey ?’”’ asked she. 

“Where are the pumpkin and the turkey— 
why, bless your heart, they are downstairs 
in the kitchen, of course!” laughed Grand- 
mother Amanda. 

“Oh, no, grandma! I just came, you 
know, in the pumpkin. And you can’t 
begin to think how that turkey galloped all 
the way.” 

“What ts the child talking about,” laughed 
Grandmother Amanda, again. “But jump 
right up now, dearie, and dress as fast as 
you can. You are seven years old this 
minute, and Melissa has breakfast all ready, 
and Grandmother Elvira has just driven up.” 
Elizabeth S, Hicok, in Little Folks. 


The Dinner that flew Away. 


“O weather-cock,” the turkeys said, 
Upon an autumn morning, 

“Keep good lookout, and turn about, 
And mind you give us warning. 


“We haven’t got a calendar 
To tell us of the date: 
So watch you for Thanksgiving signs 
Before it is too late.” 
“Why, surely,” said the friendly bird, 
“Tl cock my weather eye, 
And tell you when the pumpkins come 
To make the pumpkin pie.” 
Thanksgiving morn the farmer cried: 
“They’ve gone—that horrid flock. 
There’s not a bird to cook unless 
We cook the weather-cock.” 
—Churchman. 


Mr. Turkey Cock. 


Young Mr. Turkey Cock came out of the 
barn one fine morning. He shook out his 
feathers and stretched his neck, and then, 
seeing some tiny little chickens close by, he ran 
toward them with his tail set up proudly like 
a fan, and making a sort of drumming noise 
with his wings. The little things, who had 
left their egg shells only the day before, were 
frightened, and ran away as fast as they 
could to the old hen, who spread her wings 
over them. This astonished the young 
turkey cock, who had never before supposed 
that any one could be afraid of him. 

“T wonder if I could make anything else 
run away,” thought he. He looked around 
the barnyard, and saw a little calf. He 
walked quietly over to it, with his feathers 
lying smooth. ‘The calf looked up, and then 
turned away and rubbed a fly off its side 
with its nose. Then Mr, Turkey swelled up 
his feathers, and gavea long “‘gobble,”’ and 
rushed drumming up to the calf. Bossy 
gave one quick look, then jumped sidewise 
and took another look, and then shook its 
head, kicked up its heels, cut two or three 
funny capers, and ran away. 

Now the turkey was proud indeed, for he 
had frightened the calf, which was bigger 
than he. So he looked about to find some 
other creature to try his trick upon. At 
last he saw a horse cropping the grass. So 
he flew down and walked quietly toward it. 
When quite close, he ran at it, gobbling and 
drumming, and the horse, which had not 
seen him coming, galloped away in fright. 

“Ah!” thought Mr. Turkey, ‘“‘I can scare 
everything! What fun it is!” Just then a 
long, shrill whistle was heard, and an engine 
came along on the other side of the meadow, 
drawing a train of cars. Mr. Turkey knew 
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nothing about trains or railroads, and he 
looked hard at the engine. ; 

“That can be nothing but a very big, 
black sort of a horse,” thought he. ‘‘I will 
go over there and wait for it to come back 
again.” So he strutted across the field, 
thinking all the time what a splendid bird he 
was, since everybody was afraid of him. He 
walked along the railroad track, all ready to 
run at the black iron horse when it should 
come, He had not long to wait. The 
whistle was heard, and he puffed himself up 
and ran at the great black thing as it came 
whizzing along. Did the engine run away? 
Yes, but it carried Mr. Turkey with it, which 
was more than it bargained for. A great 
wind seemed to sweep him up on the big 
black thing, and he was carried along at a 
terrible rate until a bell rang, and the train 
stopped at a station, and a man shouted, 
‘Hello! look at that turkey on the cow- 
catcher!” 

Mr, Turkey got safely home, but to the 
latest day of his life he never again tried to 
frighten even a chicken.—St#, Nicholas. 


The Goat comes First. 


Switzerland is the only country in the 
world where the goat is placed ahead of all 
other animals, and even of human beings. 
If a boy plagues a goat, he can be fined and 
sent to jail. If a person meets a goat on a 
path and drives him aside, he can be arrested. 
If a goat enters the yard of a person not his 
owner, and is hit with a club or stone, the 
person guilty of the offence must pay thirty 
cents. If a railroad train sees a goat on a 
track, the train must halt until the animal 
can be coaxed to remove himself. There’s 
many a boy in America who wishes he were 
a goat in Switzerland —W eekly Witness. 


What could it have been? 


A little four-year-old girl was enjoying her 
first visit in the country; and, while playing 
near a brook, made the acquaintance of a 
specimen of the fauna of the region which 
she could not name. After carefully observ- 
ing it for some time, she ran into the house, 
exclaiming: ‘‘O grandma, I saw something 
sofunny down there! It put its hands and its 
feet in its pockets and swallowed its head. 
What is it?”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Hilly-hally horse shoe, 
Don’t say you won’t. Of course you 
Will when mother asks you te. 
Won’t_you, Nell? 
+ —Children’s Magazine. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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A November Daisy. 


Once the daisies gold and white 

Sealike through the meadows rolled; 

Once my heart could hardly hold 

All its pleasures,—I remember, 

In the flood of youth’s delight 

Separate joys were lost to sight. 

That was summer.. Now November 

Sets the perfect flower apart; 

Gives each blossom of the heart 

Meaning, beauty, grace unknown,— 

Blooming late and all alone. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


An English Impression of the 
Boston Congress. 


The International Congress of Religious 
Liberals has been a great success. In point 
of numbers alone it has far exceeded all that 
has gone before. For such a purpose never 
has so large a crowd of Unitarian ministers 
and delegates from Great Britain and Ire- 
land and religious liberals from the conti- 
nent of Europe passed over the Atlantic to 
the United States and Canada, and never 
has general enthusiasm run higher than in 
Boston during the Conference week. So far 
as English people are concerned, something 
is doubtless owing to one who unhappily was 
himself unable to be present; namely, to Dr. 
Herbert Smith, who, however, was not for- 
gotten—indeed, to whom a small presenta- 
tion, in the shape of a four-volume History 
of Boston, has been made as a pleasant re- 
minder of the friends whose help he initiated, 
though whose reception of it, in their pres- 
ence in America, he was not able to observe. 
May he, however, soon be restored to his 
wonted health and strength. Asa matter of 
fact, so great has been the numerical success 
of the Congress that even America, the land 
of big things, was thrown out of its reckon- 
ing. The attendance of the Conference at 
Amsterdam stood for something, yet Geneva 
doubled it. In anticipation the Americans 
prepared for double that. In reality, how- 
ever, they found a double of their double on 
their hands. For the departmental meet- 
ings, therefore, new halls and relays of 
speakers had to be obtained, but they (of 
course America is equal to almost anything) 
soon grappled with these difficulties and pre- 
pared for the crowds which confronted them. 
But even they, nor all Boston, could find a 
place large enough for the first Sunday even- 
ing service, when Dr. Slicer, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, and Dr. T. Booker Washington 
took part. Five thousand persons were pres- 
ent, and how many, even of the best-known 
Unitarians, were turned away it is impossible 
to say. It was certainly one of those expe- 
riences which at Unitarian meetings seldom— 
perhaps never— happens. 

It was very good of the American Unita- 
rians to contract the meetings of their own 
National Conference into a single day, and a 
day on which for half the time the foreign dele- 
gates and many others were picnicking at 
Concord, where, despite the pouring rain, they 
delighted to see where Emerson, Hawthorne, 
the Alcotts, Thoreau, etc., had lived and were 
buried, and where the great fight between the 
British and Colonials in 1765 had taken place. 
Here, too, is Sleepy Hollow, of which all who 
know the name of Hawthorne have heard or 
read. As to the reception in the evening, it 
may be characterized as a brilliant affair. 
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The speaking was, perhaps, a little too long, 
but otherwise it was a great success. ti: 

The early morning services were not only 
fitting introductions for the various days’ 
proceedings, but gave an opportunity to the 
foreign ministers to hear more of their Amer- 
ican brethren, and many would have been 
sorry to have missed them. 

Than Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; no 
better, more business-like, or more affable 
president could have been found. Physi- 
cally he was a fine figurehead, while mentally 
and spiritually he seemed equal to the de- 
mands of the most difficult and critical oc- 
casions and times. Of the honored secre- 
tary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, it can only be said 
that genius, experience, and enthusiasm seem 
to have made him indefatigable in the ardu- 
ous work he had to do. 

The papers read at the various sessions of 
the Congress and at the several departmental 
meetings were of a high order, but some- 
times a little too long. We commend the re- 
ports of them to our various readers. Yet, 
despite length, seldom has interested and 
eager attention been more manifest than in 
the Tremont and other halls. And the same 
may be said of the brilliant banquet given by 
the Unitarian Club of Boston. Excellent 
was the dinner, but not less excellent were 
the post-prandial speeches led by Dr. Crothers 
the president of the Club, and followed by 
addresses from conjreres of various nation- 
alities and tongues. Perhaps the oratory on 
this unique and memorable occasion, of Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, editor of 
Umity, has seldom been surpassed. It cer- 
tainly touched the English part of the audi- 
ence when sympathetic and fervid references 
were made to Robert Collyer and Brooke 
Herford, and the work which they had done, 
and for which they were still remembered in 
that same city of great, even world-wide re- 
nown. 

If the whole effect of the various speeches 
were, in a few words, to be summed up, it 
could hardly be better done than in the fol- 
lowing excerpt copied from the Boston Her- 
ald:— 

“Tf we were to describe the outcome of 
the Council on its constructive theological 
side, we could not do better than repeat the 
remark of Prof. Groenewegen of Holland 
that a better insight into the value of the 
common religious life of the world is devel- 
oping, thanks to the new historical treat- 
ment, and a demand for a more spiritual and 
less dogmatic type of religion. The histori- 
cal method applied to study of religion mod- 
erates the claims of both Radicals and Con- 
servatives, of obscurantists and iconoclasts. 
It tends, as Prof. Pfleiderer, in his address at 
Harvard yesterday morning, and as Prof. 
Moore of Harvard, at the conference on theol- 
ogy, pointed out, to lead men to look forward 
to a universal religion which will emerge from 
the present varied forms, and which, while 
always an ideal, yet will have satisfying 
actuality in time. Viewing religion thus, 
and yearning for emphasis on the truths that 
bind together rather than separate, it has 
been possible for men of differing faiths, but 
of the same spirit, and with the same view 
of progressive revelation of truth, to confer 
together in harmony. May the harmonious 
vibrations extend around the world.” 

To the excursion to Concord reference has 
already been made, but the trips to Ply- 


mouth, Fairhaven, Hingham, and Harvard ; 
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University were not less interesting and de- 


lightful. Doubtless to certain individuals 
some one of this quadrant of places will be 
considered to be the most interesting of all. 
Here, however, the merits being so equal, 
it can only be said that each individual prefer- 
ence can hardly be very far wrong, and the 


real appraisement, therefore, of the delight — 


of each may here, sine die, be deferred. It 
was good to see the spot of debarcation of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It was good to see the 
gorgeous temple raised for the worship of the 
One True God. It was good to see the old- 
est church in-actual use on American soil, 
and_to-know that its use was also for the 
worship of the One True God. And it was 
good to see that institution which, among 
other works of usefulness, is engaged in pre- 
paring young men for the future continu- 
ance of the worship of the One True God. 

In the midst of many ministers and dele- 
gates, American and other, it was difficult 
to miss some whom it would have been a 
pleasure both to see and to hear. Among 
the latter might be mentioned Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Principal Carpenter, Prof Oort, 
Prof. Eerdmanns, and Prof. Boros. On 
former occasions they have spoken so wisely 
and so well that it would have been good to 
have heard them again. 

One man, the great patriarch of American 
Unitarianism, was deservedly a great centre 
of attraction; namely, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. But he is even more than a Unita- 
rian: he is a figure-head, and a noble one, of 
all the States. As chaplain of the Senate he 
holds a unique position, and certainly does 
honor to the household of faith to which he 
belongs. To parallel this in England Mr. 
Bowie or Mr. Gow or Mr. Wood would have 
to be made chaplain of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the Com- 
mittee of the Congress, the Local Committee, 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
American Women’s Alliance, and the Boston 
Press are to be thanked, each in its own way, 
for what they have done to make this Fourth 
International Congress a great success.—The 
Christian Life. 


President Roosevelt on the New Coins. 


When the question of the new coinage 
came up, we looked into the law and found 
there was no warrant therein for putting “‘In 
God We Trust” on the coins. As the cus- 
tom, although without legal warrant, had 
grown up, however, I might have felt at 
liberty to keep the inscription had I ap- 
proved of its being on the coinage. But, asl 
did not approve of it, I did not direct that it 
should again be put on. Of course, the 
matter of the law is absolutely in the hands 
of Congress, and any direction of Congress 
in the matter will be immediately obeyed. 
At present, as I have said, there is no warrant 
in law for the inscription, 

My own feeling in the matter is due to my 
very firm conviction that to put such a motto 
on coins, or to use it in any kindred manner, 
not only does no good, but does positive 
harm, and is in effect irreverence, which 
comes dangerously close to sacrilege. A 
beautiful and solemn sentence such as the 
one in question should be treated and uttered 
only with that fine reverence which necessa- 
rily implies a certain exaltation of spirit. 
Any use which tends to cheapen it, and, above 
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all, any use which tends to secure its being 
treated in a spirit of levity, is from every 
standpoint profoundly to be regretted. 

It is a motto which it is indeed well to have 
inscribed on our great national. monuments, 
in our temples of justice, in our legislative 
halls, and in buildings such as those at West 
Point and Annapolis,—in short, wherever it 
will tend to arouse and inspire a lofty emotion 
in those who look thereon. But it seems to 
me eminently unwise to cheapen such a 
motto on coins, just as it would be to cheapen 
it by use on postage stamps or in adver- 
tisements. 

As regards its use on the coinage, we have 
actual experience by which to go. In all 
my life I have never heard any human being 
speak reverently of this motto on the coins 
or show any signs of its having appealed to 
any high emotion in him, but I have literally 
hundreds of times heard it used as an occa- 
sion of, and incitement to, the sneering ridi- 
cule which it is above all things undesirable 


that so beautiful and exalting a phrase should | 


excite. 

For example, throughout the long contest 
extending over several decades on the free 
coinage question, the existence of this motto 
on the coins was a constant source of jest aud 
tidicule; and this was unavoidable. 

Every one must remember the innumerable 
cartoons and articles based on phrases like 
“In God We Trust for the Eight Cents,” 
“In God We Trust for the Short Weight,’ 
“In God We ‘Trust for the Thirty-seven 
Cents We Do Not Pay,” and so forth. 

Surely, I am well within bounds when I 
say that a use of the phrase which invites 
constant levity of this type is most unde- 
sirable. 

If Congress alters the law and directs me 
to replace on the coins the sentence in ques- 
tion, the direction will be immediately put 
into effect; but I, very earnestly trust that 
the religious sentiment of the country, the 
spirit of reverence in the country, will pre- 
vent any such action being taken. 


Rev. Preserved Smith. 


It will be remembered that Frederic 
Estabrook Smith gave funds to erect in 
Rowe, Mass., a church to perpetuate the 
memory of his grandfather, Rev. Preserved 
Smith. On that occasion Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith delivered the following address 
which will be read with interest :— 


There is something solemn in an occasion 
when, as now, we are assembled to conse- 
crate the beginning of a work whose finished 
result is destined long to outlast the lives 
of even the youngest here present. A cen- 
tury from now the beautiful church will 
probably still be standing here among the 
everlasting hills, while we shall long since 
have played our little parts and passed on 
to other service somewhere in God’s universe 
Yet, if the occasion be solemn, it is also 
pleasant and inspiring. For, in a peculiar 
manner, the erection of this church represents 
character, filial reverence for an honored 
ancestry, and sturdy faithfulness to the 
ideal. Because Rev. Preserved Smith, with 
no thought of fame or remembrance, passed 


the largest part of his life among these hills 


in devoted work for his people and the town 
that he loved, his only surviving grandson, 
Frederic Estabrook Smith, has been moved 
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to donate funds to erect here a church to 
perpetuate the memory of his honored an- 
eestor, Because also there have been since 
Preserved Smith’s time many faithful ones, 
both ministers and lay men and women, de- 
voted to the work of this little hill church, 
it has been kept alive, a power for good in 
all the region even to this day. Many names 
will occur to you of those who have wrought 
to this end,—names of honored sons and 
daughters of Rowe, not a few, who, wherever 
fate may have taken them, have always 
cherished loving memories of the home town 
and church, and names of many beloved and 
faithful saints who here in Rowe have lived 
and labored, some gone to their reward, 
some still with us. A large factor in the 
prosperity of this church in recent years has 
been, as you all recognize, the consecration 
of your present pastor. 

As we remember all who have loved and 
labored for this church, we can well believe 
that with us to-day are assembled unseen 
presences, that we, too, are surrounded “‘by 
a cloud of witnesses.’ Probably I have 
been asked to speak to-day because in a way 
a link with Rev. Preserved Smith. Although 
I never knew him, I have heard much of him 
and his wife from their son, Rev. Preserved 
Smith of Warwick, from their grandson, 
my husband, Judge Fayette Smith, and his 
brothers and sisters, and from my father, 
Dr. Noah S. Wells, the nephew of Mrs. Smith, 
who fitted for Williams College here in Rowe, 
with his Uncle Smith, and who, in walking 
home to Shelburne from college across Hoosac 
Mountain with his college mate, John Foster 
of Rowe (later chancellor of Alabama), was 
wont often to stop over night at the parson- 
age. All these who knew them most in- 
timately have agreed in the highest praises 
of the rare worth, the goodness and kindness, 
the sterling character of Rev. Preserved 
Smith and wife. Preserved Smith was de- 
scended from a long line of Puritan ministers 
his ancestor in this country being Rev. Henry 
Smith, the first minister of Wethersfield, 
Conn,, who was named for an uncle, also 
Rev. Henry Smith of England, a preacher 
to Queen Elizabeth, for his eloquence called 
“the  silver-tongued.” The Smiths came 
from Wethersfield to Hadley, and thence 
moved to Ashfield, where they founded the 
first religious society, a Baptist church, suf- 
fering much persecution for their faith. 
Preserved was born in Ashfield, June 25, 
1759. With limited educational advantages 
he yet showed an intense love of learning, 
which impelled him to improve every op- 
portunity for acquiring knowledge. The 
Revolutionary War breaking out, though 
only sixteen, he enlisted in the regiment from 
Hampshire County, commanded by Col. 
David Wells of Shelburne, and served five 
campaigns along the Hudson, being present 
at the surrender of Burgoyne. After his 
return from war he earned, with his own 
hands and by prudent management, sufficient 
means to enable him'to attend college, fitting 
with Rev. Mr. Hubbard of Shelburne, gradu- 
ating in 1786 at Rhode Island College in 
Providence, now Brown University. He then 
studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Emerson of 
Conway, and was settled at Rowe in Novem- 
ber, 1787, one hundred and twenty years ago. 
The following January, 1788, he married 
Eunice, youngest daughter of his old com- 
mander, Col, David Wells. 
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had only been incorporated two years, and 
everything was new and primitive, the most 
of the people still living in log houses. ‘The 
salary was necessarily small, and Mr. Smith 
aided in his.own support by carrying on a 
farm: Dr. Moors in his funeral address for 
his son, Rev. Preserved Smith of Warwick, 
said of the father: ‘‘He was too much occu- 
pied with books, especially the Bible, of 
which he was a great student, to give much 
time to the farm, the care of which devolved 
largely on his capable, energetic wife.’”” My 
father used to relate anecdotes showing his 
uncle’s absent-mindedness, owing to absorp- 
tion in study and his dependence on his 
wife’s practical qualities. In the memoirs 
of the late Bishop F. D. Huntington is given 
a letter written by him in 1839 from Warwick, 
where he was then teaching. He speaks of 
Mrs. Eunice Smith, then living with her son 
in Warwick, as ‘‘one of the earth’s excellent.” 
On my first visit to Rowe when a young girl 
I met the venerable Dr. Gould, who talked 
to me much and fervently of Rev. Preserved 
Smith and wife, dwelling strongly on their 
noble character and influence. 

The lives of these two faithful, earnest 
people, lived here in the very beginning of 
the town’s history, have left a deep and 
lasting impress. Mr. Smith sought in every 
way to upbuild the higher life of the people. 
In 1797 he started here one of the first public 
libraries in the country, a library still main- 
tained. He took much interest in the schools 
and school children. He brought on horse- 
back the first globe to town for their use, and 
a sextant, teaching the boys to measure the 
height of the mountains. We must believe 
that it is at least partly owing to his labors 
and influence that Rowe, though only a 
small hill town, has always held a respected 
rank altogether disproportioned to its size, 
been generally recognized as a town of more 
than usual intelligence and culture. Many 
bright people, first and last, have emanated 
from Rowe, and the end is not yet. After 
thirty-eight years of work here interrupted 
by seven years spent as minister at Mendon, 
Mr. Smith’s health failing, he retired from 
the ministry, going to live near his son in 
Warwick, where he died two years later, in 
1834. Seventy-three years have passed 
since his death; but his memory and in- 
fluence still live, both to be perpetuated for 
many years to come by this building erected 
by his grandson, and by all the influences for 
good still emanating from this church and 
town dear to him. We can well believe that 
the venerated Dr. Willard of Deerfield spoke 
truly when~he said of him in 1854: “It is 
nearly twenty years since his labors closed 
with that people; but I believe no one who 
has kept an acquaintance with thém will 
doubt that much of the seed which he sowed 
has sown itself from year to year ever since, 
and will yet be productive of valuable har- 
vests.” 

In closing, as in beginning, I would em- 
phasize the fact that this church building 
stands pre-eminently for character,—the 
character of the devoted pastor whom it com- 
memorates, of the grandson whose filial 
reverence for his worthy ancestor has in- 
spired this beautiful and appropriate act of 
remembrance, of the present pastor, whose 
ministry will ever be made memorable by 
its election, and of all who have here wrought 
and lived and loved. As its stones and tim- 


At the time of ‘his settlement the town | bers rise higher toward the completed struc- 
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ture, may not our hearts well feel the aspira- 
tion suggested by the familiar verse of 
Holmes ? 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
‘Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea!” 


Calhoun School and Settlement. 


BY REV. PITT DILLINGHAM. 


The report for 1906-07 has just been 
issued. ‘Those who read it will see that 
there is much to give courage in the outlook. 
Both school and community work are going 
on successfully. 

After fifteen years it is not difficult to see 
that Calhoun’s work as an experiment 
station or its contribution to the Hampton- 
Tuskegee movement lies in its application 
of the settlement idea. It has by the sale 
of land built a central neighborhood of small 
farmers about itself, nearly seventy families 
(containing 400-500 individuals) have paid for 
their fifty-acre farms, and thirty-two houses 
have recently been built. It is also a centre 
in many ways for the 32,000 negroes of the 
county. Its field is Lowndes County, Ala- 
bama, a black majority cotton belt county, 
only 5,000 whites in it. 

Great schools like Hampton and Tuskegee 
and the larger colleges of the North work 
with individuals drawn from nearly all the 
States of the Union. Calhoun’s work is not 
that of a small duplicate of the larger schools, 
but,as a social settlement, its work is with 
a definite territory (721 square miles) and popu- 
lation (32,000 negroes), like modern munic- 
ipal organized charity. Its work is with 
the county as a natural unit of the South 
and with the family as the social unit within 
the county. 

The farm being the economic ground of 
the family, Calhoun is concerned to promote 
agriculture and to help in the working 
together of the four basic institutions, the 
farm, the home, the school, and the church. 
The problem is to transform plantation life, 
with its mere cash or mortgage nexus and 
nomadic population, into neighborhood life 
properly rooted in private property and 
monogamic family interest. The plough, 
the fireside, the school flag,and the cross are 
the things which beckon us, not separately, 
but together as in organic relation to each 
other. + 

Calhoun’s settlement work goes on twelve 
months in the year, and every day in the 
week, including Sunday. Its large neigh- 
borhood school runs for seven months. It 
opened this year on October 15. At this 
moment many of Calhoun’s 300 boys and 
girls and young men and young women are 
in the cotton fields, for cotton started late 
and has ripened late. They will soon be in 
school, however, with an appetite all the 
more keen and with a good conscience about 
helping at home, Yes, and with cash in 
hand to pay tuition and the feeling of self- 
respect which self-help brings. Combined 
with this will be the feeling of gratitude for 
all that is being done by friends in the North 
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in giving them a chance to become men and 
women, for they well know that the $1,000 
of tuition money given by parents and 
students is but a small fraction of the cost 
of the school. i 

In addition to the usual teaching in the 
public schools by Calhoun’s graduates and 
ex-students, we have this year two new 
neighborhoods within a radius of four miles 
where two new schools are going on, which 
are in a special sense an extension of Cal- 
houn’s own work. In one of these neigh- 
borhoods, Sandy Ridge, to the south-east 
of us, anew school-house has just been com- 
pleted. The people raised $200, and $200 
was furnished by the Anna T. Jeans Fund. 
Mr. Josiah G. Munro of Buffalo, N.Y., who 
has done so much for Calhoun’s land move- 
ment, and is continuing it by enabling us to 
sell small farms at Sandy Ridge, has given 
forty acres on which to plant this new 
neighborhood school. ‘The school has a 
beautiful situation, and there will be plenty 
of room for gardening, for experimental 
plats, and also for a field for raising cotton 
to help on the school expenses. A graduate 
of training and experience is teaching 
at Sandy Ridge. Another graduate has 
proved a successful teacher where the people 
are at present struggling to do what the 
Sandy Ridge people have already done. 
Both these graduates are in a special sense 
helping to develop the new type of country 
school so sorely needed and which should be 
built up throughout our county. 

During the past summer our community 
worker, Mr. John W. Lemon, went through 
the county, speaking to great gatherings of 
colored people. Several new places were 
discovered, full of promise for good neigh- 
borhoods, if help can be given. ‘The mounted 
white overseers came to these meetings in 
more than one instance, and it is interesting 
to know that, while they doubtless came in 
suspicious mood and to watch for indiscreet 
words, yet they were so impressed by the 
good sense and the importance of what was 
said that they helped to keep order and re- 
mained as apparently friendly listeners to 
the end. Calhoun stands for friendly re- 
lations between the two races. 

Our annual agricultural fair was held last 
week on November 5 and 6. In spite of a 
hard summer and short cotton and corn 
this fair proved to be one of the best yet held 
in the number and quality of its exhibits 
and in the attendance of the people. The 
most hopeful sign, next to the courage and 
interest and enterprise of the farmers and 
their wives, was the exhibit of food products, 
showing a pronounced abandonment of mere 
cotton raising. An address by one of Tus- 
kegee’s workers was full of good counsel and 
inspiration for the people. 

And now a word in conclusion, Calhoun’s 
responsibilities have grown: they are heavy 
at this moment. It is true that Calhoun, 
like Hampton and Tuskegee, is sincerely 
unsectarian; but it is also in a somewhat 
special sense a mission field of the -Unita- 
rian Church, and has been for fifteen years. 
Fifty of our leading churches gave contribu- 
tions last year. ‘There are thirty more which 
have given at times, not to mention the 
many individual givers connected with these 
eighty churches, some of whom give very 
largely. 

More help is needed, however, to meet the 
growing responsibilities, A movement has 
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just been started to widen the base of sup- 
plies, that old friends may not be unduly 
taxed. 

This movement may be called the minimum 
subscription movement. One hundred 
additional churches are being asked to give 
at least a ten-dollar cabin scholarship. ‘The 
idea is to ask for an unrefusable minimum, 
and have this, if possible, guaranteed for a 
certain time. Everything will depend, of 
course, on the number of churches responding, 
as ten dollars equals one thousand dollars only 
when it is multiplied by one hundred. The 
work for larger amounts must go on at the 
same time, especially for the $25 industrial 
scholarship and the $50 full scholarship. 
But the special object of this new movement 
is the unrefusable minimum. The idea is 
not to interfere with or diminish other giving. 

The same minimum subscription move- 
ment, applied to individuals, means that, if 
each of the one hundred new churches or 
communities contains at least one individual 


who can give at least a ten-dollar cabin 


scholarship, there will result another $10 x 
100,—$1,000, or $2,000 in all. ‘Thus no one 
would be burdened and Calhoun would be 
helped in a crisis of need to keep its flag up 
and all its work moving on. 

Aunt Phyllis, speaking for her people in 
our central neighborhood, said, ‘‘We knows 
we’s aimed right now, and we means to do 
our best to keep going on up, and we don’t 
get noways tired of trying to walk in the 
right road.’”’ Surely, this means that they 
must continue to have generous help to help 
themselves. 

Calhoun is not simply ‘‘one more colored 
school.” It is an experiment station, and 
stands for a method which should be uni- 
versally applied, if proved to be wise and 
workable throughout the Plantation Country. 


Pitt DILLINGHAM, 


Boisé, the Key to Liberal Missionary 
Work in Idaho. 


The field secretary for the Rocky Moun- 
tain Department desires to submit to our 
liberal friends in the East. the claims of 
Boisé as the key to missionary service for 
the liberal faith in a rapidly growing section 
of the country,—the irrigated district of 
Southern Idaho. 

One year ago Rev. John C. Mitchell was 
installed as pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Boisé. At that time the membership 
of our society was very small, and, but for 
the persistent optimism of Hon. Willard 
White, ‘the attempt to go on would in all 
probability have been abandoned. Mr, 
White’s optimism, however, encouraged 
the American Unitarian Association to come 
to the aid of the Boisé church, 

The field secretary visited Boisé Sunday, 
October 13, and the results of the year’s 
work which he noted were exceedingly en- 


| couraging. The membership of the church 


has been more than doubled, and the interest 
of these new members is all that could be 
desired. A good Sunday-school has been 
maintained throughout the year. The 
Women’s Alliance has steadily gained, 
though slowly, in membership and interest. 
The Sunday evening congregations through 
the year have been excellent, far larger 
than any one would have predicted, in view 


of the fact that in a city noted for its costly ~ 
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church buildings our meetings have been 

_held in a small and unattractive hall stand- 
ing between the beautiful stone cathedral 
of the Episcopalians on the one side and 
the comparatively new Congregational chapel 
on the other. 

Mr. Mitchell’s able and practical sermons 
have enlisted a genuine interest among 
people who had not known of such a church 
as the Unitarian, and the enthusiasm which 
these new members are showing in all our 
work is most cheering. Mr. Mitchell also 
possesses rare gifts as a pastor. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that already 
our minister is more intimately known and 
loved among the men of Boisé, especially 
among that class of men to whom Lincoln 
so endeared himself, than any other minister 
of the city. ‘ 

Following the appropriation by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association of $5,000 for the 
Boisé church, a lot has been purchased, and 
the contract for building a chapel has been 
let. The foundation was already finished, 
and before this appears in the Regzster the 
brick walls of the superstructure will prob- 
ably be laid. The contract calls for a com- 
pleted building by the last of December. 
There is no question that the dedication 
of this chapel will mark the beginning of a 
new epoch in the history of our church in 
Boisé, 

Probably few of our people in the East 
realize the importance of this liberal church 
in Boisé. There is no city in the United 
States which is a clearer challenge to our 
liberal cause than this capital city of Idaho. 

The marvellous growth of this city since 
1900 is easily understood when the fertility 
of the Boisé River Valley and the vast 
irrigation projects in its immediate vicinity 
are known. The writer of this saw land 
within four or five miles of the city where 
600 bushels of potatoes to the acre were 
then being dug, where 115 bushels of oats 
to the acre had been harvested this year, 
and where orchards were laden with apples, 
which will bring $2 a box in the market. 
In the Twin Falls region, perhaps a hundred 
miles from Boisé, Mr. Mitchell saw alfalfa 
which in places measured 94 feet high,— 
whole fields of it that would average 54 feet 
high. ‘Three and four crops a year of alfalfa 
are taken from this soil. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the fertility of this volcanic 
ash which makes up the soil of Southern 
Idaho. 

All this means, inevitably, a tremendous 
influx of population within the coming 
few years. That influx is now in progress. 
Towns of from 3,000 to 5,000 are springing 
up almost inaday. Wearenowin the midst, 
not of a boom at all, but of a tremendous 
growth, normal in every way. The im- 
portance, therefore, of gaining a strong foot- 
hold in the capital city and metropolis 
cannot be exaggerated. No effort must 
be left untried, in order to insure the thor- 
ough equipment of our church in that city. 
Boisé is and is to be the commercial, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual heart of all that 
great development. Merely as a prudential 
policy, to say nothing of the vital moral 
and spiritual interests at stake in the preach- 
ing of a rational and all-inclusive gospel, 
our position there should be assured beyond 
all question. In a word, Boisé must be 
made the missionary centre of the liberal 
faith for this great material development. 
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It must be understood that in a new 
country like this it is much easier to secure 
a congregation, to interest a considerable 
number of people, than it is to secure ade- 
quate financial support. Usually men who 
have money have much of it tied up in 
various enterprises. Many people to whom 
our liberal gospel comes as the fulfilment 
of their own spiritual longing have not 
hitherto been interested in any church, and 
do not understand the financial needs of a 
church. And there are quantities of people 
who ought, soon or late, to be reached by us, 
who at present have no interest in any 
existing church and see no reason why there 
should be a church. 

If we can succeed in establishing a good 
foothold in Boisé, if we can inspire in the 
open-minded men of that city a genuine 
missionary spirit,—as we must do and will 
do, if there is any virtue at all in our cause,— 
we shall have solved the whole liberal prob- 
lems for that entire territory. 

Boisé must be a missionary centre—as 
really so as Boston or Chicago, even if on a 
much smaller scale, and the policy which 
would so assume is the only policy con- 
sistent either with wise forethought or with 
genuine faith in our own mission as the 
bearers of a great gospel. 

Liberal religion has no future in this 
Western country as a negation or an organ 
‘of criticism, valuable as that function has 
‘been and is; but it has a future whose 
beneficence cannot be measured as a con- 
‘structive power over life,—personal, social, 
‘civic, political. And there is no spot in all 
‘this land of ours where investments of money 
for the eqnipment of our church work will 
yield a greater return than in this great 
region of which Boisé is the commercial 
centre. 

WiLiiam THURSTON Brown, 
Field Secretary for the Rocky Mountain De- 
partment. 


Dairy Farming. 


A short course in dairy farming will be 
given at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Amherst, Mass., during the ten weeks 
from Jan. 2 to March 11, 1908, This course 
is offered during the winter months when 
farm work is the least urgent, and is planned 
for those who cannot spare the time for a 
longer course. ‘The course is as thorough as 
time will permit, and is intended to give in- 
struction and training in the care and man- 
agement of the farm and live-stock, and in 
the production, shipment, and marketing of 
high-grade dairy products. It is intended to 
prepare men for dairy farming as well as to 
equip butter-makers for factory work. Cer- 


tificates are given to those satisfactorily | 


completing the course. 

Through the kindness of friends of the 
college the following prizes are offered to 
students in the short course: 1. By the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture: 
(a) For the best work*in class room and 
laboratory, first prize, $50; second prize, $30; 
third prize, $20. (0) For proficiency in 
scoring butter, first prize, $25; second prize, 
$15; third prize, $10. 

2. By the Bowker Fertilizer Company, to 
the student who is the most familiar with 
the nature and composition of fertilizers and 
their use, one-half ton of Stockbridge ferti- 
lizer, 
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3. By the German Kali Works for the best 
essay on fertilizers, with particular reference 
to the use of potash, one ton of kainit or its 
equivalent in gold. 

Send applications for admission to the 
short courses or for further inquiries to 
William P. Brooks, Director, Amherst, Mass. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
November 12. There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Hutchin- 
son, Long, Sharpe, Williams, Wilson, and 
Wright, and Mrs. Keyes. @n account of the 
enforced absence of Mr. Lincoln the treas- 
urer’s statement was read by Mr. Hutchinson, 
and was as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash. on) hand). Oct, '3,) 1907s. 6 scecisnc cle d's wie $32,514.71 
Prom donations,.00 cic oa saa Gasco sales stcwecaee 3,408.92 
|Income of invested funds.............. 4,875.61 
Interest on bank deposits............... 165.08 


International Council, received on this 


ACCOUN tare ajelaie wielartacioie sak alaisotpnetatet ae 362.90 
Bequest of Josiah Whiting of Dover, Mass., 
for the support of preaching in the 
First Parish, Dover, Mass., additional 
OM ACCOUNE: Foaismis steer sete cite ete es 4,500.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter, Boston, 
Mass., unconditioned, additional on 
BCCOUME a steels miticic nisin slab seis ante evs 11,865.00 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 
special ce to be used for special 
PURPOSES foe SE oe was EY 10,000.00 
avesecant Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid. on loans's 4-\s< qecccccciec/es cites 1,000.00 
Books’ sold; ete. s.c2 ee ee 540.39 
$60,232.61 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. ...-.-.....-.-.--e- $14,500.77 
Books and tracts for ube distribution...... 574.06 
Books published for sale .........-..... 1,481.77 
Salaries and other missionary expenses ... 1,063.17 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 201.18 
General investments and cue funds, 

amount invested.............0--ececsee 16,022.50 

Cashion hand) Noy: 3)'1007... 2. os cee cee ewece 34,300.16 

$60,232.61 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 

A communication was received from the 
executors of the will of Andrew S. Waitt, late 
of Cambridge, and it was 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
hereby is, authorized and empowered in the name and 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association to execute 
and deliver the foregoing instrument, and to assent in its 
name to said executors’ account. 

Voted, To appropriate from the unused balance of the 


INVALIDS 


needing rest and individual care should 
send for the Woodside Booklet. 


F. W. PATCH, M.D., 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children “wh Oe ee eee in the City 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelteror permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President 
Rey. C, R. Eliot. Secy. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
\Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 {Tremont St.. Boston. 
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appropriation for the society in Salt Lake City $200 to 
Rey. William T. Brown for his expenses in supplying the 
pulpit at Salt Lake City and $200 for travelling expenses 
in the Rocky Mountain Department. 

Voted, To make the following transfers in the Middle 
States budget:. to transfer the appropriation of $150, 
made for work at Flushing, N.Y., to work in South Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; to transfer the appropriation of $100 for work 
at Warren, Pa., to work at Brantford, Ontario, Canada,— 
both of these appropriations to be expended at the discre- 
tion of the president. 

Voted, To appropriate to the use of the Committee on 
New Americans the gift of Dr. Savage, in the name of Mrs. 
Hackley, $309.20, and the balance of the anonymous fund, 
$615.03. 

Voted, To appropriate the balance of the salary of Field 
Secretary Stone, at the discretion of the president, for 
general missionary work in the Pacific Department. 


The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts “The 
Wonderful Hope,’ by Rey. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D.; “‘Church-geing,” by Hon. George F. 
Hoar; and “The Fulfilment of Citizenship,” 
by ten American leaders. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Frothingham 
Fund, No. 2, $400 for the work of Mr. D. S. S. Goodloe at 
Danville, Ky., and the balance be divided between the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute and the Cal- 
houn Colored School. 

Voted, To appoint the following lecturers on the Billings 
Foundation: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana; Rev. John H. Applebee in New 
Hampshire; Rev. Wilson M. Backus in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas; Rev. Thomas Van Ness in the Rocky 
Mountain Department; Rev. John P. Forbes in the college 
town churches; Rey. Charles F. Dole in the Southern De- 
partment; and to authorize the secretary to draw on the in- 
come of the Billings Lectureship Fund for the expenses of 
their journeys. 


Upon report of the Committee on New 
Americans it was 


Voted, That an appropriation of $500 be made to Rev. 
Amandus H. Norman in aid of his proposed periodical. 

Voted, That an appropriation, not exceeding $200, be made 
to Rey. August Dellgren toward the printing of a Hymn 
Book and Service Book in Swedish. 

Voted, That an appropriation, not exceeding $100, be made 
to Mr. Alexander Kiss for work among Hungarians. 

Voted, That an appropriation, not exceeding $300, be made, 
at the discretion of the president and secretary, to Mr. 
Francis P. Malgeri for work among the Italians. 

Voted, That an appropriation, not exceeding $400, be 
made, at the discretion of the president and secretary, to 
Mr. K. V. Polak for work among the Bohemians. 


Under Miscellaneous Business it was 


Voted, That the communication of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, requesting the Association to become the 
trustee of its funds, be referred for consideration and con- 
ference to a committee, consisting of the president, treas- 
urer, and Mr, Williams. 

Voted, at the request of the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference, That this Association will be glad to co-operate in 
the appointment of a joint committee of council to con- 
sider closer organic union between the Association and the 
Western Unitarian Conference and to receive an early 
intimation from its conference of its approval of such a 
committee, so that favorable action may be taken. 

Voted, if such a meeting is arranged, To authorize the 
president and Directors Ames and Southworth to repre- 
sent the Association and to report the results of their nego- 
tiations to the board. 

Voted, To defer action upon the communication of the 
Second Church in San Francisco until further information 
concerning the condition of the society and its plans be 
obtained. 

Voted, To accept the proposals of the Unitarian society 
in Malden in regard to the transfer of the property of the 
society, and to authorize the treasurer, in the name and 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association, to: receive 
and hold the property upon the conditions named in the 
communication of the ‘society, dated Oct. 29, 1907. 


Under the suspension of the rules the fol- 
lowing votes were passed :— 


Voted, To appropriate from the $150,000 Fund, as final 
appropriations on this account, at the discretion of the 
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president, a sum, not exceeding $5,000, for the purchase of 
property for the use of the Unitarian society in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and a sum not exceeding $5,000 for the purchase 
of property for the use of the society in New London, Conn. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to advance to the Uni- 
tarian scciety in Butte, Mont., a sum, not exceeding $1,000. 
upon such seccurity as he may deem sufficient. 


Adjourned. 
Lewis G. WILson, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Study Outlines. 


Nothing is more interesting, and, I may |) 


add, nothing is more hopeful, than the local 
and individual efforts to solve the question 
of studies in the Sunday School. In the 
language of the marine folks, we are some- 
what at sea over this matter. That simply 
indicates the transitional stage of things. 
I take pains to gather all the samples of 
graded systems and curricula that are avail- 
able. It will be remembered that the Boston 
Sunday-School Union has issued one, care- 
fully prepared by an excellent committee 
Then I have various others, the Disciples 
School, one by Mr. Reccord of Springfield, 
another from Mr. Simon of Cleveland, from 
Mr. Boynton of St. Paul. We gladly mail 
these and other specimens of explorations 
over the ocean of Sunday-School possibilities, 
to any applicant. They may help by sug- 
gestion, even if they are not wholly accepted. 

But the seeker for light in improved in- 
struction must bear in mind that these 
productions do not assume to set forth, in 
most cases, the exact manuals to be used. 
The gradation is commonly one by subjects: 
text-books are mentioned, but the original 
basis of the grading is topical, not manual. 
A clergyman in the West wrote, asking me for 
the books that went with the Boston schedule, 
He thought there was a consecutive small 
number of manuals linked together. The 
bundle necessary to include all the books 
suggested in that schedule would have con- 
fused that clergyman by its size and variety 
of contents, had we sent it. We did not. 

That is to say, these recent plans for im- 
proving Sunday-School teaching are liberal 
and ample in their scope. They require the 
thoughtful attention of any one desiring to 
get benefit from them. They are not hard- 
and-fast, close-drawn, stringently articulated, 
but calculated for adaptation to the special 
wants of particular schools, and each school 
differs—in glory or the opposite. 

At the meeting in Taunton there did not 
seem to be time for Mr. Van Ness to give a 
clear idea of his plan for study, although he 
had a blackboard for auxiliary. Some have 
asked for a further statement of his views 
on Sunday-School instruction. He has 
kindly furnished the following synopsis: it 
falls into the line of all those I have men- 
tioned, and may prove suggestive to those 
who are working out the local problem. 

The outline suggested by Mr. Van Ness 
“— as follows:— 

The Sheltering Home, with special 
mea to the care of the plants for seeds, 
animals for their young, the nests of birds, 
the holes and dens for foxes and wild ani- 
mals. This series is intended to give the 
children the idea of the larger home. 

2. The Loving Father. This course is 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, ipsoteies books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Addresscorrespondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room, Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Francis H. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized ‘in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D:D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the: Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


intended to show to the child that in nature 
provision is made for its various wants. 
The autumn crops, the fruit of the trees, 
coal in the ground for heat, the ever-present 
electricity for lighting, stone, sand, and wood 
for building purposes. 

3. The Biography of Jesus. This course 
is intended to give the child a simple life of 
Jesus, with reference to the stirring events, 

4. The Well-Rounded Life. Under this 
course use illustrations of men and women who 
characteristically exhibit some special virtue 
as .obedience, truthfulness, perseverance, 
and the like, and connect these virtues with 
certain events or teaching in the life of 
Jesus. Thus incidentally the pupil is’ learn- 
ing something of the precepts of Jesus. 

5. The Teaching of Jesus, specially in the 
parables. 

6. Struggling Up, or Paul and the Apos- 
tolic Age, particular emphasis being placed 
upon the attempt of Paul to put into practice 
the precepts of Jesus, 
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7. Struggling Up, or heroes and patriarchs 
of the Old Testament, emphasis being laid 
on their weakness, as well as strength, so as 
to bring out moral differences. 

8. Struggling Up, or the attempt to-day 
to put the precepts of Jesus into the life and 
institutions of modern society, concrete 
examples being taken such as Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, and the 
like. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2to5. All reportsandnotices 
should be sent to her, 


The Disciples Guild of Boston opened its 
season’s meetings with the following address 
that ‘is offered here with the suggestion that 
it may prove helpful to other unions:— 


It is wise at the beginning of a new year to 
ask ourselves: ‘‘Why is the Disciples Guild? 
What. does my membership in the guild 
mean?’’? The answer is summed up in our 
motto, ‘‘Ich dien,’’—I serve. 

This is a brief statement, but very signifi- 
cant. The subject of this statement is 7ch. 
This does not mean that some indifferent 
third person does something, but that I do 
something,—that each one of the guild is 
active. The action, service, is a noble one, 
but, to be effective, it must be personal, for 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” Com- 
pare our statement with that of Jesus, “I 
came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister,’—‘‘Ich dien.” There is a striking 
similarity. In neither case is the object 
limited: the service is as wide as our capacity 
and the demands of the world admit. 

With the growth of other organizations 
in our church the fields of serviceableness 
are being covered better and better, so that 
the official service of the guild is tacitly 
limited to service within our own church 
and with the Federations with which we are 


affiliated. But this does not imply that the 


work of the individual member is to be lim- 
ited in any way. Far fromit. The motto 
is one not for church only, but for life,—-most 
potent in the home, the school, in business. 
Wherever the opportunity offers, let us re- 
member ‘“‘Ich dien.”” In this way may the 
guild exert its greatest influence. 

In our statement, however, we are not 
prohibited from helping ourselves, because 
it is at once evident that each member of a 
community helps the community by better- 
ing his own condition, provided it is not done 
at the expense of another member. In this 
sense let us get as much as possible from our 
connection with the guild. While the bene- 
fits that different members will derive will 
be various, depending upon the personality 
of the individual, it will be worth while to 


_mention a few. 


On the intellectual side we get: (1) an 
insight into what young people are doing 
and can do for the extension of liberal re- 
ligion; (2) an acquaintance with the lives 
of those who have helped to crystallize re- 
ligious thought; (3) an opportunity for 
exercising literary ability and the chance 
for mental criticism of the papers of others 
or for the encouragement of their authors; 
(4) the idea of how such an organization is 
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conducted, or, better, how it should be con- 
ducted, from our own observation; ¢ (5) 
the experience of office-holding, which is 
open to all. 

On the spiritual side we know that (1) 
an afternoon service of this kind affords the 
opportunity for sociability on a reverent 
plane, the truest friendship; (2) the whole 
service, conducted by ourselves in a reverent 
spirit, appeals directly to our better natures, 
and imparts a peace of mind and good in- 
spiration that may last throughout the week. 


The ways that we can help the church are 
too numerous to mention: a few will suffice. 
The Twilight Meetings help the church and 
the community. We may render service 
at church and at Sunday-School events, 
Saving outside expense and giving to the 
church more delightful service is valuable 
work, The sending of church calendars, 
the greeting of strangers, the new Bible in 
the pulpit, are all appreciated. Each one 
of us can help in his own way and can help 
others to see how they can help. Remem- 
ber that the officers are elected for conven- 
ience only, and that you should help as far 
as your strength and duties will permit. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Roxbury will 
give the address at the Twilight Meeting, 
Church of the Disciples, Sunday, November 
24, at four o’clock. 


The fall meeting for the Ministers’ Union 
for 1907 will be held in Fitchburg on Mon- 
day, November 25, at 10.30 A.M. An address 
will be given by James M. Whiton, Ph.D., of 
New York, 


The fall meeting of the Boston Federation 
of Young’ People’s Religious Unions will be 
with the Lawrence Union of the Third Re- 
ligious, Society in Dorchester on Sunday 
next, November 24. Afternoon meeting at 
4.30, supper at 6. Evening meeting open 
to the public at 7. Ashmont and Milton 
cars pass the church. 


Meeting of the Ministerial Union, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Monday, November 25. Morn- 
ing session at eleven o’clock, Room 3. Sub- 
ject, “The Constituency of the American 
Unitarian Association.” Discussion led by 
Rev, John Snyder. Luncheon at 12,30, 
50 cents. Afternoon session, Channing 
Hall. Mr. Edwin D. Mead will speak on 
“The Second Hague Conference and After- 
wards.” Rev. Bradley Gilman will speak of 
“The Munich Congress.” Dr, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood will speak on the general subject 
of Peace, 


Rev. Wallace Williams Lovejoy of the 
Congregational-Trinitarian ministry, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship for 
the Pacific States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. In accordance 
with the vote of the National Conference, at 
the expiration of six months from the 
date of his acceptance (Nov. 4, 1907), by 
the Pacific States Committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
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while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas L. 
Eliot, Benjamin A. Goodridge, Committee. 


§,The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches will be held in Cam- 
bridge, Monday, December 2. At the after- 
noon session, 3 P.M., in Peabody Hall, Phillips 
Brooks House, the reports made will discuss, 
“Our State Campaign, with the Motto, 
‘Some Church Responsibility for Each Square 
Mile,’” and ‘‘The Readjustment of Missionary 
Work,” led by the secretaries of five denomi- 
national boards. An address on ‘‘A New and 
Needed Line of Co-operation’’ will be given 
by Rey. R. G. Boville. A public meeting 
will be held at 7.30 p.m., in the Shepard 
Memorial Congregational Church. An ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Hague Tribunal of the 
Churches”’ will be given by Rev. George E. 
Hall, D.D. Rev. Edward Holyoke, D.D., 
will speak on ‘‘The Chamber of Churches,— 
A Business Proposition,’ And Rev. O, P. 
Gifford, D.D., will also deliver an address. 


Meetings. 

South MiIppLESEX CONFERENCE.— The 
one hundred and twenty-fifth session of the 
South Middlesex Conference was held in 
Newton Centre on the morning and after- 
noon of Wednesday, November 6. The new 
president, Mr. Charles F. Dutch of Win- 
chester, called the meeting to order at half- 
past ten o’clock, and in a brief address stated 
tersely the object of such a meeting,—not for 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular / American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses.” 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Browa, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is care of Baring Brothers & Co., London, England. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, Mass., 12th inst., by the Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Frederick J, Ricker and Elsie May Curtice, 
both of Boston. 

On Wednesday, 13th inst., by the Rev. John P. Forbes, 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., Mary 
Angeline, daughter of the late Chauncey E. Low, M.D., 
of Brooklyn, to the Rev. Roger S. Forbes, of Dedham, 

ass, 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 


hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


] v6 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolicy. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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social purposes, not¥for sectilar questions, 
but for religious. purposes; for the religious 
purpose is the application of religion to social 
and secular questions. The address of the 
morning was by Rev. W. H. Pierson of 
Somerville. He spoke on “The Broad 
Church,” and delineated the great modern 
movement for catholicity in spiritual fellow- 
ship coupled with tolerance in theological 
opinion. Breadth in theology has meant 
and does mean the lessening of race preju- 
dice and the nourishing of democratic insti- 
tutions. When what is irrational has been 
taken away from religious symbols, these sym- 
bols still stand for real experience,—an ex- 
perience that is the possession of the race. 
Incidentally, Mr. Pierson stirred up a lively 
discussion of the question whether religious 
tolerance is to extend, for example, to Calvin 
in his attitude toward Servetus. Are we to 
be tolerant of bigotry? Are we to think 
leniently of persecution ? 

The afternoon address was by Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill of Arlington, who spoke on ‘The 
Religion of the World’s Work.’’ It was the 
proclamation of the gospel.of the secular life. 
I. There is an intrinsic worth in the springs 
of action in life, in normal human life. II. 
There is a religious importance in the work 
done. There is no progress without hard 
work; and religiously the hard work has an 
intrinsic worth. III. Grappling with nat- 
ural forces is of the highest spiritual signifi- 
cance, for spirit is that which is able to rule 
over the material. IV. ‘There is a funda- 
mental integrity in business life: the credit 
system (for example) is based upon it. To 
engage in the business of the world, and deal 
with its constructive forces, develops integ- 
tity. Compare the demand which ‘‘spirit- 
uality” makes for lofty thoughts with the 
demand which business makes for efficvency. 
Efficiency must command a higher respect 
than loftiness. In no way is there more 
thorough-going” development of the feeling 
that promise and performance must maltch 
up together than by trade. This fidelity, 
this efficiency, are qualities of high spiritual 
value. In the discussions of the day Rev. 
H. C. De Long, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Rey. W. I. Lawrance, Mr. Thomas P. Smith 
of Waltham, Rev. Walter Greenman, Rev. 
Harry Lutz, Rev. Alfred H. Brown, Rev. H. 
Whitney of West Somerville, took part. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, W. H. 
Lyon, D.D.; The Union Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice will be held in the meeting-house of the 
First Parish on Thursday, November 28, 
at 11 AM. ‘The sermon will be given by 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., of the Baptist 
church, and other ministers of the town will 
also take part in the service. All are cor- 
dially invited to be present. The usual 
collection for the Friendly Society will be 
taken. 


WeEstToN, MAss.—First Parish, Rev. Charles 
F. Russell: The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the settlement of the pastor was celebrated 
in the church Sunday afternoon, November, 
17, Rev. Messrs. H. N. Brown, T. C. Williams, 
F. G. Peabody, E. H. Hall, J. C. Jaynes, and 
$. A. Eliot participating. Many and strong 
were the personal tributes paid by. the 
speakers, and hearty congratulations were 
tendered to both pastor and people. 
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The friends of Rev. Clay MacCauley will 
regret to learn that on last Monday evening 
he slipped and fell, fracturing his thigh. At 
his own request he was taken to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


Protect the Laurel. 


Our mountain laurel, Kalmia latzrfola, is 
one of our most beautiful native shrubs, both 
when covered with its wonderful masses of 
pink and white flowers in early summer and 
during the rest of the year on account of its 
rich foliage. Being an evergreen, which 
very few of our native shrubs are, it makes 
a striking feature in a winter landscape. 

Laurel is distributed from Canada to 
Florida, and is a typical feature of our New 
England woods and pastures. Not occurring 
in other countries, it is an essentially Ameri- 
can plant, and it should be our pleasure 
and duty to protect it from destruction ; but 
its very beauty and charm induce cutting to 
an alarming extent. It is gathered exten- 
sively twice a year. In summer the flowers 
are taken for church and house decoration. 
In winter the inroads are much more exten- 
sive and dangerous. Enormous quantities 
are then used for festoons, wreaths, etc., in the 
Christmas dressing of churches and the deco- 
tation of ball-rooms. As it is then cold 
weather, the foliage keeps well, and bears 
transportation to a distance, so that the 
quantity collected is only limited by the 
demand and the available material. It is 
to be noted that this cutting is all from wild 
laurel growth, not from plants which are 
grown for this purpose, although it is a shrub 
easily cultivated. 

The flowers are borne only upon the shoots 
of the previous year’s growth, so that, if 
these are cut, a year’s flowering is lost; and, 
when looking at long festoons of laurel leaves, 
it is saddening to think of the great quantity 
of blooms that has been destroyed for the 
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next summer in this truly extravagant winter 
decoration. 

The owner of a laurel swamp recently gave 
permission to a florist to get ‘‘a little laurel for 
Christmas decorating.” The florist brought 
a cart and devastated the place, so that there 
were hardly any flowers the next summer. 
Such excessive depredations on a ‘slow- 
growing plant cannot but have a most se- 
rious effect in localities which are accessible 
to our large towns. 

Is there any need of this destruction? Can 
we not substitute.some other evergreen and 
save the laurel? For instance, white pine, 
pitch pine, and various spruces are striking 
and beautiful for decorative purposes. They 
can be obtained more easily than laurel, and 
are in less danger of extermination. 

Care for the future often involves sacrifice 
in the present. Are we not willing to forego 
some decoration of ball-rooms and churches 
for the sake of preserving for the enjoyment 
of future generations the beauty of our woods, 
swamps, and pastures where the laurel now 
grows? 

When laurel is to be gathered at.all, it 
should be cut with a sharp knife, not hacked 
or torn off; cut in moderation, not in excess; 
cut at a distance from the roadsides, thus 
leaving uninjured those plants which from 
their very position give pleasure to the 
greatest number of people. Above all, 
everything possible should be done to check 
its use as a winter decoration. 


A Great Load of Wood. 


A correspondent asks us to reprint the 
story of ‘“A Great Load of Wood at Temple- 
ton,” which appeared in the Register many 
years ago. The account was written by 
C. W. Stone of Cambridge, and appeared 
first in the Daily Advertiser. 


The Rev. Dr. Wellington was the old 
Templeton minister from early in the eigh- 
teen hundreds, and Col. Leonard Stone was 
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one of his parishioners. It was the cus- 
tom to supplement the minister’s moderate 
salary with presents from the products of the 
farms, and specially with wood. Now, Col. 
Leonard one day in January, 1822, was 
drawing to the parsonage some of his nice 
hard wood. It wasa good ox-load, two cords 
or so. As he was going across the common 
with it, his brother, Col. Ephraim, caught 
sight of him from the store, and was sur- 
prised at such a great load. 

“Hello!” says he, ‘“‘why don’t you take 
your minister a load of wood while you’re 
about it?” 

“Now, look here,” says Col. Leonard, 
“T’ve been sawing out lumber down t’ the 
mill, and there’s any quantity of slabs. J’ll 
give the minister as big a load as you can 
take!” 

Col. Ephraim was a man for fun. He 
instigated the towns-people to take hold with 
him and accept his brother’s challenge. 
First, they made the sled. Long trees were 
cut for the runners. These were made 
thirty odd feet long and set eight feet apart. 
The body of the sled projected two feet over 
the runner on each side. Thus the sled 
would hold twelve regular cords at one layer. 
There were two tongues, one in front of each 
runner. 

On the appointed day the men and the 
oxen from all over town came to the meet- 
ing-place. The sled was taken to the saw- 
mill and backed up against the great pile. 
On went slabs with a will. Col. Leonard 
stood by laughing, cheering, urging them 
along. When they had got on as much as 
they thought would do, they hitched up the 
team. One hundred and sixty oxen, four 
abreast, found it easy enough to pull. They 
had to go around through Baldwinville, 
because there was not room at the Otter 
River Bridge for the sled to turn in. When 
they had got on to the level ground above 
Baldwinville, they stopped and unhitched. 
Then with their every-day sleds they went 
back to the mill to bring more slabs and pile 
them on to the big load. This they kept up 

. till there were no more slabs. Forty cords 
lay piled up on that sled. And the evening 
and the morning were the first day. 

The next morning came the rest of the 
journey “up town.” The school children were 
let out to see the great sight go by. One of 
them, to whose home it was going, says it 
looked as big as a house. It lay loaded for 
a while out by the parsonage, and people 
came from near and from far tosee. It kept 
Mr. Wellington in slabs for years to come. 

When the great sled was taken to pieces, 
some of the timbers were used in building 
Mr. Winch’s barn, and may be seen there in 
the frame work until this day. 

The Rev. Dr. Wellington was. one of my 
grandfathers, and Col. Leonard Stone was 
the other. All this did not become so, how- 
ever, for a generation after the great load 
of wood, 


Use Your Will. 

When the normal tasks and stimulations 
of life don’t put a man’s deeper levels of en- 
ergy on tap, and he requires distinctly dele- 
terious excitements, his constitution verges 
on the abnormal. The normal opener of 
deeper and deeper levels of energy is the will. 
The difficulty is to use it, to make the effort 
which the word “volition” implies. Butif we 
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do make it (or if a god, though he were only 
the god Chance, makes it through us), it will 
act dynamo-generically on us for a month. 


It is notorious that a single successful effort | 
of moral volition, such as saying ‘‘No”’ to| 
some habitual temptation, or performing | 


some courageous act, will launch a man ona 
higher level of energy for days and weeks, will 
give him a new range of power, ‘‘In the act 
of uncorking the whiskey bottle which I had 


brought home to get drunk upon,” said a| 


man to me, “I suddenly found myself running 
out into the garden, where I smashed it on 
the ground. I felt so happy and uplifted 
after this act that for two months I wasn’t 


tempted to touch a drop.”—Wzlliam James, | 


in the American Magazine. 


Microbes. 
is the slogan of A. Cressy 


_ “Clean money” 


Morrison, who is endeavoring to create a| 


public sentiment which will render impossi- 
ble the circulation of paper and metal cur- 
rency which is “tainted’’ in the literal sense 
of the word. He has had some bills and 
coins examined by a New York bacteriolo- 
gist, and has found that one dirty bill, such 
as is handed you in change by your grocer 
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or butcher, is inhabited by seventy-three 
thousand bacteria. Coins are less populous, 
dirty pennies averaging twenty-six, and dimes 
forty each. There is no means of tracing 
the history of this germ-laden currency. A 
bill may be in the pocket of a tuberculous 
sweat-shop tailor to-day and in the dainty 
purse of a millionaire’s wife to-morrow. 
The number of cases of mysterious illness due 
to this universal means of transmitting dis- 
ease can only be guessed at, but physicians 
agree that it is enormous.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Religion of Life, 


Whatever separates religion from life or 
makes it only a part of life is distinctively 


jan evil. All of life is religious, just 4s all of 


one’s body is alive. There is no distinctly 
teligious realm, as apart from other realms. 
A man is just as religious in his office as he 
is in his church pew. Religion is like a sea 
that inundates all of life. It finds no higher 
level in a man’s worship than it does in his 
work. Reality is to be gauged by the lowest 
level. It cannot rise higher elsewhere, ex- 
cept in waves of feeling that soon subside. 
I do not ask concerning your religion. Your 
life reveals it.—Paragraph Pulpit. 
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Pleasantries. 


“By journalism is understood, I believe,” 
said Leslie Stephen, ‘writing for pay on 
matters of which you are ignorant.’’ 


“This,” said the man of the house, as he 
mournfully surveyed three carpets and ten 
rugs hanging on the clothes-line, “this is a 
combination hard to beat.” 


“Ts that building the Young Men’s Chris: 
tian Association?” asked a stranger in an 
Alabama town. “Oh, no, not at all, sir! 
It’s the Y. M. C. A. Building.” 


As an American poet sings:— 
“Q darn those things that go and be 
Without consulting you and me.” 
—Joseph Vance. 


Mrs. Chugwater: ‘Josiah, this paper says 
‘municipal ownership is an ignis fatuus.’ 
What is an ignis fatuus?’’ Mr.:Chugwater: 
“ That’s so plain that anybody ought to know 
what it means at first sight. ‘Ignis’ means 
fire. ‘Fatuus’ isfat. The fat’sin the fire.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of honor 
at a dinner in an important city. The mayor 
presided, and, when coffee was being served, 
the mayor leaned over and touched Mr. 
Chamberlain, saying, ‘‘Shall we let the people 
enjoy themselves a little longer, or had we 
better have your speech now?” 


. Andrew Carnegie tells of an old Scotch 
lady who had no great liking for modern 
church music. One day she was expressing 
her dislike of an anthem, when a friend said, 
“Why, that anthem is very ancient. David 
sang it to Saul.” ‘Weel, weel,” said the 
old woman, ‘‘I noo for the first time under- 
stan’ why Saul threw his javelin at David 
when the lad sang for him.” 


A girl was brought to a hospital suffering 
from poison, When questioned, she replied: 
“T wasn’t feeling well, and I went to my 
mistress’ room to get some medicine. The 
bottle was marked, ‘Three drops for an in- 
fant, six for an adult, and a tablespoonful 
for an emetic.’ I knew I wasn’t an infant, 
I wasn’t sure about an adult, so I thought I 
must be the emetic, and I took the spoonful.’ 


A vicar in England visited a widow, 
seventy-five years old, who had had ten chil- 
dren, all of whom except one daughter had 
married and left her. Now this daughter 
also was about to be married, and the clergy- 
man endeavored to sympathize with her. 
“Well, Mrs. Higgins,” he said, ‘you must 
feel lonely now after having had so large a 
family.” ‘Yes, sir,’ she said, “I do feel 
it lonesome. I’ve brought up a large family, 
and here I am living alone. An’ I misses 
’em an’ I wants ’em, but I misses ’em more 
than I wants ’em.”’ 


A teacher-in a North Carolina school asked 
the pupils to sketch the events surrounding 
Julius Ceesar’s death. “A boy in the class 
wrote as follows: ‘‘Cesar was killed by the 
ides of March. Somebody told him he had 
better watch out for the ides, but he said he 
wasn’t afraid of them. One morning when 
he was going along the street a man said to 
him, the ides are here. And Cesar said, but 
they ain’t all here. Then he went in the 
senate house, and the ides went over in one 
corner, Directly one of them ran up and 
stuck his dagger in Cesar’s back, and then 
all the others stuck their daggers in him, and 
he,fell over and died.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 
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